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The Woman's Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





Editors. 





SPEED THEE WELL. 





BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


Speed thee well, noble soul, gallant heart, 
Who unscared gocst forth to the strife! 
Speed thee well, wheresoever thou art 
In the ranks of the battle of life, 
Who dost battle for good to the death 
In that battle which never shall cease ; 
And whose truth, long as falsehood hath breath, 
Will not parley with falsehood for peace! 
Who aloud, though unheard, criest No, 
When earth's clamorous ¥7s doth assent 
To the evil that’s casy to do 
Ln a world that’s with evil coutent. 
Yet restrain the exuberant scnse 
Of the strength that is theirs who are strong 
In the right; which, however immense, 
Is not yet more immense than the wrong. 
© the infinite effort that seems 
But in infinite failure to finish! 

Man’s belicf in the good that he dreams 
Must cach fact, he awakes to, diminish? 
God forbid! Whom thank thou for whatever 

Of evil remains—understood 
As good cause for continued endeavor 
In the battle "twixt Evil and Good. 
Heed not what may be gained or be lost 
In that battle. Whatever the odds, 
Fight it out, never counting the cost; 
Man’s the deed is, the consequence God's, 
No man’s labor for good is in vain, 
Though he win not the crown but the cross. 
Every wish for man’s good is a gain; 
Every doubt of man’s gain is a loss, 
Not the price that we bargain to pay, 
But the price that she sets on herself, 
Is the value of Truth. Who can weigh 
What the weight of her worth is in pelf? 
Men were fashioned to love and to know, 
And in knowledge and love are the goals 
Of man’s course, though its speed may be slow; 
In our patience possess we our souls. 
For whate’er God hath made for man’s good 
He hath granted man means to attain; 
Say thou therefore “I will,” not “I would,” 
Undeterred by the coward’s disdain. 
All unblest would our fate be, indeed, 
If yet al! that can bless it were ended, 
And we had but to write and to read 
Of the deeds which the great buried men did! 
Did they plant? What they planted we grow. 
Every grain shall be ground into bread. 
Every virtue that’s in us we owe 
To the unborn no less than the dead. 
God be thanked that the dead have left still 
Good undone, for the living to do,— 
Still some aim for the heart and the will 
And the soul of a man to pursue! 
And thank God for the foes that remain, 
If they hearten us, friend, for the fight; 
And the mercy that grants to man’s gain 
Yet a new gain forever in sight! 
Forth! Rejoice in the good that God gives 
By the hand of beneficent ill, 
And be glad that He leaves to our lives 
Means to make them heroical still. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The strong and admirable letter of the 
poet Whittier expressing the hope that 
Brown University will soon open its doors 
to women naturally calls attention to this 
time-honored institution. 

Brown originated in 1762, and was the 
outgrowth of a desire of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association, representing twenty- 
nine churches, to secure an educated min- 
istry, and a college which should be free 
from the sectarian tests prevailing in the 
colonies, and from which the Baptists had 
suffered fines, imprisonment and beating. 
The old charter, granted in 1764, made 
Brown the seventh American college in 
the order of date. It is literally full to 
overflowing of liberal adjectives. It de- 
clares that “into this liberal and catholic 
‘ustitution shall never be admitted any 
religious tests; but, on the contrary, all 
the members hereof shall forever enjoy 
full, free, absolute and uninterrupted lib- 
erty of conscience. Youth of all religious 
denominations shall and may be admitted 
to the equal advantages, emoluments and 
honors of the college, and shall receive 








a like fair, generous and equal treatment 
during their residence therein.” 

This was a grand declaration of inde- 
pendence for a college in Providence 
Plantation, where Roger Williams, an éxile 
from Massachusetts, established **soul-lib- 
erty.” 

But alas for poor human nature! It is 
the same in all denominations. This very 
college, founded as a protest against big- 
otry, and which has risen above sectarian 
and color bondage, stands, up to date, 
shackled by the caste prejudice of sex. It 
has, through all the years since the noble 
sentences of the old charter were penned, 
practically declared that ‘the youth of all 
denominations.” whose rights are so care- 
fully guarded, are males only. It has 
eleven scholarships (possibly more) en- 
dowed by women. Yet up to date it has 
refused to admit women to any of the 
privileges resulting from them. ‘Hope 
College” is named for a woman, who, ac- 
cording to the highest authority at Brown, 
the late President Wayland, was ‘:vener- 
ated by the public, beloved by the good, 
and mourned by the widow and orphan.” 
Yet no woman can enter it as a student. 
And this is a Christian college, professing 
to follow the Golden Rule and the teach- 
ings of the apostle who declared that in 
Christ Jesus there ‘is neither male nor 
female.” 

The Friends’ School of Providence, 
which has always been open to both sexes, 
annually fits ‘ta number of boys for Brown 
University and other colleges.’ But girls, 
however well fitted, have no place in 
Brown, this educational temple of Christian 
toleration. In view of the dead or dormant 
moral sense of a corporation that could 
accept so many scholarships from women, 
and yet exclude the sex they represent, 
one is tempted to believe in the familiar 
saying that ‘‘corporations have no souls,” 
or to exclaim with the “Spirit” in Ezekiel's 
vision, ‘*Can these dry bones live?” ‘O 
Lord God, thou knowest!" meekly replied 
Ezekiel. 

But it will be remembered that while 
Ezekiel, by command of the “Spirit,” 
prophesied “upon the bones,” there was 
*a noise” and ‘a shaking’ among them. 
The brave little band of  suffragists in 
Rhode Island have ‘prophesied’ long and 
patiently upon the “dry bones” at Brown, 
and even now there is “ta noise” and “a 
shaking” among them. ‘There really seems 
a probability, asin the vision of the prophet, 
that “the sinews and flesh” will come 
upon them. This consummation did not 
take” place, however, until Ezekiel, by 
command of the Spirit, called upon ‘the 
four winds to breathe upon them.” Whit- 
tier’s letter is, I take it, one of the four 
winds that are to breathe the breath of 
life into them. An incident in proof of 
the “noise” and “shaking” among them 
came to my knowledge during a recent 
visit to Providence. 

It seems that Professor Lincoln, of 
Brown, has ventured to propose a daring 
innovition in the direction of equal rights 
for both sexes, to the First Baptist Church 
of Providence, in the shape of a motion to 
allow women to vote in the election of the 
church officers. This church is sometimes 
called the University Church, because the 
president and a majority of the professors 
have been meinbers of it, and the com- 
mencement exercises are held within its 
walls. Brown is supposed to hold this 
church with a mild yet firm grip, in which 
the affection of a parent and the decision 
of an autocrat are happily blended. It is 
a fine old structure, modelled from the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields of 
London; its beautiful spire is a conspicu- 
ous object as one approaches Providence 
by land or sea. It has ample grounds, 
overshadowed by venerable elms, some of 
which doubtless stood inthe “forest prime- 
val” where Roger Williams sought and 
found ‘freedom to worship God.” This 
church is also a lineal descendant of the 
one which he planted. his fact entitles 
it to the name of First Baptist. A forward 
movement in ‘soul liberty” is therefore 
entirely in order in a church which Roger 
Williams founded on that principle. 

The motion of Professor Lincoln (all 
honor to him as a pioneer!) was favorably 
received, went through the usual course of 
action, and was supposed to be a law. 
But on being tested recently in the elec- 
tion of a new deacon, it was declared use- 
less, because it had not been put into 
writing as required by the rules. Its 
practical operation was therefore defeated 
by this trifling omission. But, the fact 
that such a motion was made by a pro- 
fessor of Brown, and accepted by the 
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church which represents the University, is 
significant and encouraging. 

The Baptists have many difficulties to 
contend with. In the last issue of the 
Watchman, their organ, that I chanced to 
see, the editor was in a strait between a 
desire to censure Gov. Butler for his fling 
at the Woman’s Prison, and the old habit 
of striking at woman suffragists, wherever 
found, although he knew very well that 
there never would have been a woman's 
prison had not the woman suffrage agita- 
tion created the public opinion that de- 
manded it. 

The case of the First Baptist Church at- 
tracted my attention from my knowledge 
of the life of one of its female members, 
whose zeal for the Lord’s work is so ar- 
dent and whose philanthropy is so diserim- 
inating and unselfish that she deserves 
mention with those noble women of the 
early Christian Church upon whom St. 
Paul bestowed his highest praise. I refer 
to Miss Phebe Jackson, originally a 
member of a church in Charlestown, of 
which her brother, Dr. Henry Jackson, 
was pastor, and who has been a member 
of two other Baptist churches, according 
to the leadings of Providence and the 
place of her abode, until, ripe in years and 
experience, but with mental faculties un- 
impaired, she found a spiritual home in 
the old Roger Williams Church. I will 
give you a representative bit of her record. 
Y say representative, for such as she was 
at the time of which Iam about to write, 
ready to perform every duty as soon as 
she saw it, she still is tothis day. Shewas 
so open and ardent an advocate of anti- 
slavery, that Wayland, then president of 
Brown University, and halting between 
conviction and conservatism, said to her, 
by way of caution,— 

**Do not join the abolitionists.” 

“T have joined them,” she replied tri- 
umphantly. 

Men and women of this type were’ the 
pioneers in that great reform, as they are 
in all reforms. They dared to take risks, 
or, more properly speaking, they saw that 
the only real risk was in refusing to do 
right. 

Yet this woman of culture and position, 
of undoubted piety, and of known wisdom, 
whose record, as a far-seeing philanthro- 
pist, outshines that of the great Wayland, 
is shut out by the fact of her sex from all 
effective expression of choice as to matters 
of church government, and is not even 
permitted to yote for a deacon in the 
old “soul-liberty”, church of Roger Wil- 
liams! 

Let us hope that Professor Lincoln will 
renew his motion, and see that it is carried 
through without hindrance from techni- 
calities. Te will thus strike a grand blow 
for the abolition of the miserable caste- 
prejudice of sex, which is the only foe of 
the demand for co-education. 

AvpHiA HowaAnrp. 
freorgetown, Mass. 
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ANSWERS 


To “A few plain questions tothe Legislators 
who represent (7?) Women.” 





The following questions from women to 
the legislators who represent them were 
circulated among the members of the Leg- 
islature last Friday. We reply: 

Hare you any reason, from your personal 

experience among your relatives and neigh- 
hors, to believe the women in your district wish 
to vote? 
The petitions sent to tlre Legislature in this 
and previous years prove that there are 
women in every representative district who 
want to vote. 

Is not that a safer test than listening to a 
Sew agitators in the green-room ? 

Are not the 54,000 signatures to these pe- 
titions on file in the State-house, a safer test 
than an anonymous circular? 

Does not the violent oppositfon of the suf- 
Sragists to the Governor's proposition to leave 
the question to the women in the State prove 
they know themselves in the minority? 

It proves that the suffragists believe 
what they have always said, viz., that the 
women who want to have a voice in mak- 
ing the laws which govern them ought to 
be allowed to vote, whether they are a ma- 
jority or a minority. 

Ts there any reason why a minority of wom- 
en should be allowed to control legislation 
any more thun a minority of men? 

The minority of men are not compelled 
to vote because the majority wish to. Why 
should the minority of women be forbidden 
to vote, supposing the majority do not wish 
to do so? 


Is there sufficient certainty that the welfare 
of the State will be promoted to authorize you 
in taking a step so revolutionary ? 

Yes. Every extension of suffrage ever 
made has been a great public benefit. His- 
torically all political reform has been the 
result of an enlargement of the voting con- 
stituency. Our danger is from “rings” 
and ‘cliques,’ not from the people. See 
accompanying circular for testimony of 
Laramie Sentinel and Jacob Bright to good 
results of woman suffrage in Wyoming 
and in England. 

In the cities will it not increase the propor- 
tion of ignorant and corruptible voters? 

It has not done so in the case of school 
suffrage. Even our opponents admit that 
the women who now vote are almost all of 
the intelligent and respectable class. 

Would not such a result work serious injury 
to the schools? 

Geo. A. Walton, Agent of the State 
Board of Education, says :—**Those who 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
working of school suffrage admit that it 
has led to essential improvement in some 
directions. Necessity is on us to have the 
co-operation of the women if our schools 
are to be brought to the highest point of 
perfection. I think that the more women 
vote, the better for the schools.” 

In the towns, how can mothers attend the 
torn-meetings unless their husbands stay at 
home? Where the population is scattered, 
would it not hea positive hardship to some 
women to attend such meetings from any dis- 
tance? 

In how many families is it found impos- 
sible for both parents to be absent together 
for a few hours once a year?) Why would 
it be a greater hardship to women to at- 
tend town meeting from a distance once a 
year than to attend church meeting or other 
meetings from an equal distance once a 
month? 

Does not the present attempt show that they 
would be forced to attend in self-defence, or to 
have their wishes overridden by a few persist- 
ent women with whom they entirely disagree ? 

Are men forced to attend in self-defence, 
or else to have their wishes overridden by 
afew persistent men with whom they en- 
tirely disagree? 

Ts it right or just to lessen the proportionate 
vote of parents and permanent residents, who 
would he absolutely unable to attend town- 
mectings in equal force with mere lodgers and 
transient seekers for occupation nearer the 
centres of population ? 

**Mere lodgers and transient seekers for 
occupation” are excluded by the provisions 


dence as a condition of voting. 


your district and State than any unauthorized 
Jemale agitators, and can they not trust you 
to protect the interests of the many against 
such an injustice as is demanded by the few? 

“There is no such thing as virtual repre- 
sentation.” The only way of choosing ac- 
tual representatives is by the ballot. There- 
fore a legislature elected by nen alone can- 
not authoritatively represent the women of 
the State. The ‘female agitators” are 
better authorized than the female remon- 
strants, since they are backed by more peti- 
tioners. Can they not trust you to do just- 
ice at the petition of the many, rather than 
to withhold it at the remonstrance of the 


few ? A. 8 B. 
oo 


A CARD FROM MRS. HOWE. 





the papers to the effect that Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was “‘weakening™ in her be- 
lief in woman's rights. The following 
card from Mrs. Howe, in reply, has just 
appeared in several of the Boston daily 
papers: 

I venture to ask for a little space in your 
columns in order to answer a question 
a has lately appeared in various 

forms, and which concerns my adherence 
to the cause of woman suffrage. 

Little as I know of those who have 
called this in doubt, I may say that they 
must know still less of me and of my 
record. This last, if consulted, will show 
that I have taken part quite lately in 
woman suffrage conventions, and have 
spoken in its behalf at a legislative hear- 
ing in Boston within ten days. I have 
presided at two woman suffrage sociables 
held within the last three months at the 
Meionaon. ‘These facts should suffice to 
make it clear that I am working to the 
best of my ability with the woman suf- 
fragists. 

As to what regards my personal senti- 
ments, allow me to say that my belief in 
the right of woman to the exercise of the 
elective franchise grows with the growth 
of my study and experience. I did not 
join the suffragists under the impulse of 
easy good nature or mistaken ambition, 
but from a conviction of duty which I 


abandon or regret. 
JULIA WARD Howe. 





Boston, Feb. 20, 18823. 





of the law requiring twelve months* resi- | 


Do you not better represent the women of 


have never seen the smallest reason to. 





rial. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELLA McINTIRE is local editor of 
the Mitchell (Ind.) Commercial. 

Dr. AUGUSTA A. STEADMAN has estab- 
lished herself in Taunton, where she is se- 
curing a fair practice. 

GABRIELLE GREELEY, daughter of Hor- 
ace Greeley, has recently given a building 
site to the Episcopal Church at Chappaqua, 
w. %. 

Mks. ELLEN CALL LONG, of Tallahassee, 
daughter of one of Florida’s best known 
governors, has accepted the position of 
President of the Florida W. C. T. U. 

Miss MARION TALBOT is writing a series 
of valuable articles on ‘*Educational Sys- 
tems in Germany,” in the N. E. Journal of 
Education. 

Miss CATHERINE MERRILL, Professor of 
English Literature at Butler University, 
Ind., is giving the junior class a course of 
lectures on ‘*The Reformation,” this term. 





Mrs. A. M. Diaz gave a lecture last 
Sunday evening on *‘Woman’s Work for the 
Millennium,” before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience at the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD is blos- 
soming out with vigorous and telling stor- 
ies, illustrative of the ‘*woman question.” 
Her last isin the March number of Har- 
per's. 

Mrs. LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE has a 
very bright article in the March Century on 
the higher education of women. It is call- 
ed **A New Knock at an Old Door,” and is 
verily a ringing rap, that will not fail to 
have echoes. 

Mrs. MAry A. HUNT, of this city, gave 
her lecture, ‘The Key to the Situation,”*for 


_ the Ladies’ Mutual Benefit Society of Char- 


don, Ohio, on Tuesday of last week. The 
Opera House was crowded, and the lecture 
much appreciated. 

Mrs. JENNIE E. Forp, of Kearney, Neb- 
raska, the State President of the W. C. T. 
U., has prepared and had introduced a bill 
providing that elementary instruction in 
physiology and hygiene relative to stimu- 
lants and narcotics be given in the public 
schools. 

Miss CAROLINE A. SAWYER, a widely- 
known instructor at the Perkins Institu- 
tion, will, on the eighteenth of March, cel- 
ebrate the fiftieth anniversary of her con- 
nection with that institution. Miss Sawyer 
was one of the first ten pupils whom Dr. 
Howe received. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY executed the bust 
of Dr. James Walker which is on the mu- 
ral tablet in the Harvard Church, Charles- 
town. The bust is an exact copy of the 
bronze bust in the Harvard Memorial Hall, 
Cambridge. The tablet was presented by 
a daughter of Reuben Hunt, one of the 
founders of the church. 


Mrs. BELL MAy MALLORY, of Beaver 
City, Nebraska, gave the valedictory ad- 
dress for the graduating class of the Ec- 
lectic Medical College at Indianapolis, last 
week. Mrs. Mallory is the wife of an in- 
valid soldier, whose pension is so small that 
she has been compelled to study medicine, 
to procure support for the family. 


Mrs. AMY TALBOT DUNN has given her 


| character presentation of ‘*Zekle’s Wife” 


| 
A report has been going the rounds of | 


twice this week, at the rooms of the Indus- 
trial Union, where it was well received. 


| She will return to Washington, where her 
| personation has been welcomed by large 
I 





audiences, and repeated by request on two 
different occasions. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL returned 
to Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 9th, from a lee- 
ture tour of five weeks. By perseverance 
and heroic endurance she has succeeded 
in reaching nearly every place as announ- 
ced, despite the most severe weather Lowa 
has recently experienced. She found many 
warm friends in sympathy with the cause 
she represents, who welcomed her most 
cordially. ‘Impartial suffrage” has a truly 
devoted and able advocate in her, and her 
large circle of home friends gladly wel- 
come her return. 


Mrs. MINA Horwoop is county super- 
intendent of schools for Phelps Co., Neb- 
raska. Mrs. Hopwood isa college grad- 
uate, and so successful as superintendent 
that the Swede population, who are a ma- 
jority in that county. elected her over the 
regular candidate. They had experience 
of her value to the schools, and assured 
her that they would elect her on an inde- 
pendent ticket, if she would allow herself 
to be a candidate, and they did so. Inone 
Swedish precinct there, only two votes 
were cast against the amendment. 
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NATIONAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first annual meeting of this Assovia- 
tion was held in this city, beginning on 
the evening of the 14th and continuing the 
next day,in the afternoon and evening. 
The first session was in ‘Tremont Temple; 
the others in the Meionaon. 


ette R. Shattuck,Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and 
Miss Phoebe Couzins. The following re- 
port is collected from the daily papers: 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the association, Mrs. Har- 
riette Robinson Shattuck. 
ing the persons present, and assuring 
them of the pleasure which their presence 
conferred on the speakers, she spoke ina 

eneral way on the question of Suffrage. 
So long as the old objections against the 
right of suffrage were raised, just so long 
must the old arguments be presented in 
reply. There was really nothing new to 
be said. ‘The story has been so often told 
that it is now an old story, yet, like many 
another old story, there are always some 
to whom itis new; and so long as there 
are those who have not heard, or hearing 
it have not penetrated its meaning, just so 
long must it be repeated. If any one 
thinks for a moment that the only motive 
of the workers in the case is to gain noto- 
riety, to find some excuse to put them- 
selves before the public, he is greatly mis- 
taken. It is not always a pleasant task, 
putting one’s self in the foremost ranks of 
any reform, especially one that has none 
of the essence of popularity in it; but duty 
is duty, and right is right, and whoever 
feels this cannot, with a clear conscience, 
shirk the work that lies so plainly before 
her, unpleasant though it be. What 
women ask the ballot for, is that they 
may stand on terms of equality with men, 
and that they may have the respect which 
comes from such equality, not the mere 
outward sign of respect, or rather of ad- 
miration, which is given by men of the 
world to women, who are their inferiors, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, but 
the respect of equal to equal. Mrs. Shat- 
tuck then gave a brief account of the form- 
ation of the society, and declared that it 
was not antagonistic at all to any other 
association, but that the object was work, 
work until the end was gained. She also 
eo very interesting accounts of the work 
n Nebraska, and also of the recent National 
Convention in Washington, in both of 
which she was an active participant. 
She also referred to the attempt, that was 
being made to disfranchise the women of 
Utah, and deprecated the attempt hoping 
that it would not be allowed to be success- 
ful. Lf the women are to be disfranchised 
for polygamy, the men should also be dis- 
franchised. 

Mrs. Caroline G. Rogers, of Troy, N. Y., 
spoke of the many demands that iad been 
made for the advancement of woman, first 
for education, then for the wider avenues 
for labor, for better property rights, for 
entrance to the professions, and last of 
all, for political enfranchisement. This 
question, which has been so long agitated, 
and which has come up to its present 
status through contempt, ridicule and op- 
position, is now one of the most prominent 
ones of the day, finding its advocates in 
every town and city in the country. 
Women have not been educated to feel that 
they have as individuals a personal interest 
in government, and they come slowly to 
the knowledge and belief. Yet while the 
mass of women do remain indifferent, a 
painful fact that cannot be overlooked or 
denied, there are hundreds of earnest 
women who have thought this whole mat- 
ter over for themselves, and who see the 
= and justice of her demand to havea 
voice in makin 
earnestly that their assistance is needed in 
forming a pure and live democracy. ‘This 
is not a question of nationality; it is not 
alone for America, or England, or France, 
but it is a question of humanity, and is as 
wide as the world. 

After Mrs. Rogers’ address, Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Morris sang an Italian cavatina, ac- 
companied by Mr. Harry Benson, and was 
well received by the audience, who paid 
the young vocalist the compliment of a 
recall. 


laws, and who feel most | 


After welcom- | 
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| frage. Nothing disastrous has come of | character representation of ‘Samantha 


The principal | 
speakers were the president, Mrs. Harri- | 
| work for that portion of the suffrage which 
| seems the best to us at the time. 


our being admitted to school suffrage— 
nothing more than the absence of tobacco- 
smoke and rude jests in the polling places. 
Now we want the rest of the loaf. 

The president explained that the asso- 
ciation did its work as a body and without 
any executive organization. Mrs. Shat- 
tuck said: I did not mean last evening to 
say that we want suffrage, no matter how 
we get it. What I meant was that we shall 


We shall 
not do anything dishonorable in order to 
get the ballot, and I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson then delivered 
an address on ‘The Opportunity of the 
Democratic Party.” She said: The Demo- 
crats have never allied themselves, either 


| for or against the woman suffrage move- 











ment; but last year at the election the 
party endorsed woman suffrage, and we 
have a right to expect it to fulfilits prom- 
ise. Gov. Butler is also an advocate of 
woman suffrage, but I should have been 
better satisfied if he had taken some more 
decided step in the matter. The Governor 
believes that women have the right to vote 
under the 14th amendment, though as he 
says, the experiment has not been tried 
here. It has been tried in other States. In 
1872 Susan B. Anthony voted,and she was 
arrested and brought before the courts, 
when she was sentenced to a term in pris- 
on, but the sentence was not carried out, 
on account of the gallantry of the judge. 
It is no use for women to have rights if 
the Supreme Court decide against them. 
The Governor suggests that women should 
vote as to whether they wish the suffrage 
or not. Suppose this was so, and num- 
bers voted against it; should that de- 
bar those who desire the right? Many who 
believe in the suffrage would not vote, and 
there are many who can do as they please, 
and would not vote for fear they should, as 
they think, give the right to a lower class 
of women. ‘The Governor would not have 
proposed that men should go pattering 
round a post-office to vote and say if they 
wanted to vote. [Laughter.] ‘There are 
some men who are as unselfish as some of 
the women who do not want to vote to re- 
tard others. There are many men who 
would not vote if they could keep the Goy- 
ernor from being able to vote. You, who 
believe that governments gain their position 
by the consent of those whom they govern, 
we ask to forget that we are women and 
remember only that we are citizens. Let 
us be free as you are and let us have the 
power of using the suffrage. 

Mrs. Shattuck then reviewed the posi- 
tion of the women remonstrants. She char- 
acterized them as selfish and thoughtless ; 
they do not want the ballot, and x do 
not want any one else to have it. They 
have no right to say, as they virtually do, 
“*T don’t want it, and so you who do shall 
not have it.””. The present status of wom- 
en, the opportunities for education, the 
property rights, in whose benefits these re- 
monstrating women share, have been 
brought about by the very women against 
whom they are so persistently arraying 
themselves. It it gratitude that impels 
them to resist the desires of the women 
whose work has so materially benefited 
them? The following resolutions were 
then presented by Mrs. Robinson: 

Whereas all governments derive their om powers 
from the consent of the governed, and the ballot is the 
only consent, and 

Whereas the corner-stone of the United States Gov- 
ernment is liberty and equality for all, therefore, 

Resolved, That by denying the right of suffrage to 
woman, this Government is false to its ag ples ; and 
that this nation cannot be called a republic while one- 
half of its acknowledged citizens are deprived of the 
ballot. 

Whereas all men are vested with the ballot upon 
attaining certain qualifications within the reach of all, 
and 

Whereas all women are denied the ballot by reason 
of the unsurmountable obstacle of sex, therefore, 

Resolved, That we base our demand for the ballot 
upon justice; and claim that this nation, by making 
sex a qualification for voting, has branded every wom- 
an in the land with what has been called be Judge 
Black, in his opinion on the Edmunds bill, ‘the infa- 
mous and degrading penalty of disfranchisement.” 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Massachusetts 
Legislature to remove all unjust restrictions on the 
rights of women citizens; first, by passing the bill now 
before it, giving municipal suffrage to women; second, 
by submitting an amendment to the Constitution secur- 
ing to women the right to vote in all State elections: 
third, by recommending to our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress the support of a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution, prohibiting the disfranchisement of citizens on 


| account of sex. 


Miss Phoebe Couzins, of St. Louis, spoke | 


of the difference in the growth of the gen- 
eral woman cause in Massachusetts and 


Missouri; she thought it ~~ seem 
almost like carrying coals to Newcastle 


for a Missourian to come to Massachu- 
setts to advocate radical ideas; and yet the 
Western State is in advance of this East- 
ern State, which has always led the Union 
in all ideas of freedom of thought and 
belief. ’ 

An amusing sketch in costume of ‘‘Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife” was given by Miss Car- 
oline Roach, of Malden. It was a woman- 
suffrage argument in itself, and in a quaint 
fashion was full of wholesome truths 
about other matters as well. It was very 
cleverly done, and showed Miss Roach to 
possess a remarkable power of character 
representation. In closing Mrs. Shattuck 
explained the methods of national work 
and the reasons why this manner of work 
was considered preferable to State work. 

The meeting was brought to a close by 
singing a song entitled ‘‘Hark! the sound 
of myriad voices,” written specially for 
the occasion by Harriet H. Robinson. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session was held in the Meio- 
naon. ‘The President, Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck, occupied the chair, and there was a 
good attendance. The proceedings opened 
with a reading, ‘‘Hannah Jane,” by Miss 
Roach, which was received with great ap- 
plause. Miss Hannah M. Todd, secretary, 
read the annual report, showing the prog- 
ress made during the year, which was en- 
couraging. Miss Todd said: We are not 
working for a hobby, and if men could 
look into our minds, they would find it so. 
If the ballot is of importance to men, why 
not to women? I want to throw the shack- 
les off women. I want women’s rights, 
equalicy with men, and that through suf- 





Whereas a bill now pending in Congresg proposes 
to disfranchise all the women of Utah under the pre- 
tence that it will suppress polygamy and bigamy in the 
territory; and, 

Whereas the men of Utah are certainly as guilty 
as the women for the polygamous relations existing 
there, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That, if the punishment for the crime of 
polygamy is to be disfranchisement, we insist that the 
men of Utah shall be disfranchised as well as the wom- 
en; and that, if this punishment is visited upon all the 
women of Utah, a great injustice is done to those 
Christian womeh, teachers, the wives of Government 
officials and of merchants and traders living there,and 
who are not polygamists, but are using their influence 
against these very crimes. 

Whereas the ladies of Boston and vicinity who 
have lately,remonstrated against woman suffrage have 
thereby expressed an opinion, and thus shown their 
fitness to vote on other questions—a vote being but an 
expression of opinion—therefore, 

Teovteet, That we recognize these remonstrants as 
future adherents of our cause, and we welcome them 
as such knowing that beginning to think on woman 
suffrage is the first step toward believing in it. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association of Massachusetts are due to the 
Boston daily press forits uniform courtesy and willing- 
ness to publish all notices and reports of executive 
meetings and conventions. 

The resolutions were’ adopted without 
dissent. E 

The concluding session was held in the 
Meionaon. ‘The tirst speaker was Miss Hul- 
dah B. Loud, who said: I feel that what 
we ask for is right, and that I am as com- 
petent as a man to have an opinion. We 
are the people, and equal to men, and their 
power is usurpation, while they withhold 
our rights. Make the country in right as 
well asin name atrue democracy. Miss 
Emma F. Clarry said that, being interest- 
ed in phrenology, she was led to inquire 
from whence did these noble men get their 
brains, if not from their mothers? Who 
laid the corner-stone of their nature? If 
their mothers did this, are “| not as well 
worthy of the suffrage as the boy next 
door? 

A letter sent to Miss Susan B. Anthony 
by Gov. Butler was read. 

Miss Caroline Roach, of Malden, gave a 





Allen, the wife of Josiah.” 
Miss Phcebe Couzins spoke of ‘*Woman 

Without a Country.” The meeting was 

closed by singing. 
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GOSSIP AN NINGS. 


Ex-Governor William Sprague addressed 
a suffrage meeting in Providence, R. L., 
Thursday evening. 

The State Senate of Maine has passed 
the constitutional prohibitory amendment, 
only three senators voting against it. 

The Duchess de Chaulries, noted for her 
litigation with her husband and mother-in- 
law over her children, has just died in Paris 
in great want. 

Provincetown has just voted in town 
meeting instructing the selectmen to pe- 
tition the Legislature that women have the 
right to hold town offices and to vote in 
town affairs. ’ 

A large number of Chinamen went to 
Belleville, N. J., to continue the celebra- 
tion of the New Year. Belleville contains 
the only genuine joss-house in the eastern 
part of the United States. 

The Florida Legislature has accepted the 
invitation to send delegates to the New 
England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute at Boston next September, and 
has appropriated three thousand dollars 
for that purpose. 

That intelligent and industrious literary 
journal, The Critic, is henceforth to be pub- 
lished every week, instead of every fort- 
night. We congratulate the publishers on 
this evidence of well-merited public appre- 
ciation. 

We certainly do not believe in reopening 
old sores, but in the twenty years since 
the war ended a new generation has arisen, 
and James Freeman Clarke’s narration of 
the old fight against the slave power is, to 
most of our young men, as new and in- 
forming as the story of the United States 
Bank would be.— Boston Herald. 

Mr. Froude will soon give to the public 
the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, prepared by Carlyle himself; Mr. 
Freeman will collect into a volume his /m- 
pressions of America; and Lord Lytton’s 
son will issue his father’s Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains. 

Mrs. Melville, wife of the Arctic explor- 
er, is in fresh trouble. Her three children 
are seriously ill—the eldest with pneumo- 
nia, and the two little ones with measles. 
They are living on the third floor of a 
house in West Philadelphia, and are said to 
be in actual want. 

The English thief who knocked down 
Miss Isherwood in the streets of New York, 
and robbed her of her money and her di- 
amond ear ring's, has been caught and iden- 
tified by the plucky young lady, and will 
have to go to prison for twenty years. The 
thief can become a voter when he gets out. 
Miss Isherwood cannot. 

It takes 160,000 men, women, and child- 
ren to make the cotton cloth used by the 
people of the United States, who are the 
best clothed people in the world. If those 
who do this work were obliged to use ma- 
chinery no more effective than the spin- 
ning-wheel or hand-loom, it would require 
16,000,000 persons continuously employed 
ten hours a day to do the necessary work. 

The press committee of the Indian Re- 
lief Association met last week at the resi- 
dence of the chairman, Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, on Boylston Place. Miss Dyer, of 
the Congregationalist, was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. ‘The chief business was a 
discussion as to the best means for arous- 
ing a wide-spread sympathy in behalf of 
the Indians. 

The senior class of Columbia College, 
New York, have voted that ‘‘co-education 
is undesirable from the educational, social 
and moral standpoint.” The “standpoint” 
of the Columbia senior seems to be the 
peaceful posing on the biggest pile of col- 
lege endowment in America, blandly wav- 
ing aside the opposite sex as educationally, 
socially, and morally incompatible with 
his perfect and exclusive enjoyment of a 
particularly good thing. 

Robert Toombs, of Georgia, has just dis- 
inherited a grand-daughter because she 
married against his wishes. He pointed to 
a clause in his will giving her $60,000, and 
offered to make it $90,000 if she would 
promise not to marry Mr. Colley. She re- 
fused, and he ordered her to leave the 
house. She went and married her lover. 
Toombs is a consistent foe of Union in all 
its phases. 

The Empress Eugénie has formally rec- 
cognized Plon-Plon as the head of the Bo- 
naparte family. The Empress was not 
called upon to express any opinion of her 
kinsman’s general policy, and could not, 
consistently with the line of policy adopt- 
ed by her while sojourning in Great Brit- 
ain, do more than assure her cousin of her 
best wishes for any constitutional action 
he may take toward bringing about a pleb- 
iscite. The recent visit of the Empress to 
Paris was a mark of sympathy with Prince 
Napoleon on account of his illegal arrest, 





not of respect for the views of his manifes- 
to. She disclaims participation in any un- 
lawful or clandestine enterprise against the 
republic. The Prince, on his ,part, says 
that if a popular vote should pronounce 
for a republic, he should bow to it. 

The London Standard believes that, on 
the whole, English young men to-day are 
much better than they have been at any 
past time. They have their faults, their 
vices and their affectations, but they pay 
much more attention to the refinements and 
amenities of life. They do not parade 
coarseness or grossness in manner or con- 
versation, as it formerly was the mark of 
an esprit fort to do. 
not been purchased at any sacrifice of man- 
liness, for the young Englishman of to- 
day proves himself, whenever opportunity 
occurs, true to the best traditions of Eng- 
lish courage and endurance. 

When the late George Washington Greene 
wrote his *‘Short History of Rhode Island” 
he wrote for it the following touching ded- 
ication: ‘To Anna Maria Greene. My 
dear mother, you bear your ninety-three 
years so lightly that I invite your attention 
to a new volume of mine with as much as- 
surance of your sympathy as when I 
crowed and wondered over my first picture- 
book, an infant on your knee. For your 
sympathy is as quick and as warm as it 
was then, and your memory goes back 
with unerring certainty to the men and 
the scenes of almost a century ago. Your 
eyes have looked upon Washington, and 
your tenacious memory can still recall the 
outline of his majestic form. The first time 
that I ventured to send forth a volume to 
the world, I set upon the dedication page 
the name of my father. He has been dead 
many years. You still linger behind, and 
long may you linger. Long may those 
fresh memories which give such a charm 
to your daily life continue to cheer you, 
and instruct those who have the privilege 
of living with you. They have seen life 
imperfectly who have not seen what a 
charm it wears when the heart that has 
beat so long still lends its genial warmth 
to the still inquiring mind. 


YNES 
PILLS 


ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 
L IMPURITI t 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
9 dull face, heaviness, 

DYSPEPSIA known by Sperenine appe- 
1 tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
fever, causing soreness in back and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular eS se, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX Epilepsy,Paralysis,dim 
sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
fore eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
E dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
igs caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
€., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrapt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. ‘olds by choking of the secretions 
SWAYWNE'S PILLS, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent hy mail for 

25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In post 
stamps.) A . DR. SWAYNE & SON, 

Philadeiphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 
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66 a week in yourowntown, ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT? & Co., Portland, 
Maine. 


-THE MILD POWER OCURES.— 


UMPHREYS 


MEOPATHIC 


PECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the + pecial pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 



















LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm lever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
(. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting. 33 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis... cal 28 
$8. Neuralgia, Toothache, kaceache,.... 25 

Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo !2! 


Dyspepsia, Pillious Stomach,.. .... 
Syerresns or Painful Periods,.... . 
Whites, Profuse Periods,...... a 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
Salt Rineum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
Rheumatism, eumatic lains,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
Piles, Biind or Bleeding,........ . £0 
Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 
Cough, violent coughs... . 
ebility, Physical Weakness 
WMO V6O,. 2.006 sees e 
Nervous Debility,............. seeeeee 1.00 
rinary Wenkness, Wetting the -f + 4 
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of the Heart, Palpi(ation, 

id by druggists, or sent by the C 

Vial, free o' charge, 

0 for Dr. Humehrevs Book on 

(14 pages), also li ustrate Catalogue F 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving books. 
Now offered at prices 80 low that three hundred vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary cases 
made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustrated cir- 
cular, or call. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING 00., 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 


Intemperance. 


Murdock Liquid Food: 

Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 

Se my testimony as to the eflicacy of your Liquid 
‘ood. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The at easing phe siane prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 
and her strength bas increased as rapidly as it had failed 

er. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while takin 
your food her appetite for cooked food improved. W 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Yours, most truly, 
REV. 8. T. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street, 


Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 
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New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
aplendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite ; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, ag I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

I am yours truly, 
I. CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 


Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
itis necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 
is medicinal. 

Very truly yours, 
Tl. C, LELAND. 





From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 


| former: 


New York, Jan. 10, 1883. } 

209 West 48th Street. | 
From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 

will do more good than ever. 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


BE SURE AND USE 








Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 


| ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nickel 
| or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, not 


scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any prep- 
aration of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanide, or any 
injurious or corrosive substance, and will not injure 
thr finest surface, restoring the original lustre of the 
article when new. Lady agents can make handsome 
profits. For Sale Everywhere. 

Ask for it; take no other. See that the signature of 
A. E. Jeaneret is on every box. For circulars, testi- 
monials, etc., call or send stamp to 


DIAMOND LUSTRE CoO. 





! 186 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A Texan ranch of 8,000 acres is entirely 
devoted to the breeding of Shetlarid ponies 
for children. 

The question of freeing children wholly 
from the control of cruel or immoral par- 
ents is before the Connecticut Legislature. 

The Minnesota House of Representatives 
has indefinitely postponed the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution. 

There are adozen women in this country 
who have organized theatrical companies 
and are managing them successfully. 

Miss Clara Barton declines, on account 
of ill-health, to become superintendent of 
the woman's prison at Sherborn. 

Rev. David A. Wasson, of Boston, op- 
poses woman suffrage on the ground that 
suffrage is not a right but a trust. Will 
he say that women are not trustworthy? 

Miss Parloa is now delivering lectures 
on improved methods of cooking, in the 
rooms of the Union for Christian Work, 
No. 16 Smith Street. 

On the Mexican battle-tields Mme. Gon- 
zales learned the rudiments of medicine 
and surgery, and thus obtained for herself 
the name of the **Modern Joan of Are.” 


Mrs. Betsey Perkins, of ‘Taunton, is fail- 
ing, and there are fears that she may not 
reach her 102d birthday, which occurs in 
the latter part of this month. 

President Alice F. Freeman, of Welles- 
ley College, says that the cause of the 
breaking down of the girls at school is the 
lack of proper physical care before enter- 
ing. 

The New York Commercial says that 
from one to four women are employed up- 
on the leading newspapers of that city. 
The writing of women and the departments 
created by them bring the newspaper into 
the family. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, a widely- 
known instructor at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, will, on the eighteenth of 
March, celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of her connection with that institution. 
Miss Sawyer was one of the first ten pupils 
whom Dr. Howe received. 


It will be a little out of character with 
Republican America’s pretensions to extra 
progressiveness, if her citizens allow her 
matrons and maids to plead in vain for a 
privilege already accorded to the women 
under a monarchical government.— The 
Index. 

You can’t calculate upon what girls will 
do in anemergency. The New York board- 
ing-school misses who pitched upon a burg- 
lar and held him until the police arrived, 
would, doubtless, jump upon the sofa and 
scream if a mouse entered their room.— 
Boston Herald. 

Prof. Pickering proposes that women 
shall make observations upon variable 
stars. Many, we know, own telescopes, 
and are deeply interested in what they can 
trace. This will be a stepping-stone to 
scientific means and fuller enjoyment, as 
well, perhaps, to remunerative employ- 
ment. 

Richard Wagner is dead. He/‘is a fa- 
mous music composer, who will be ranked 
among the greatest of the century. The 
seventy years of his life have been event- 
ful ones, oftentimes stormy, and the mu- 
sical reforms which he inaugurated and de- 
voted his life to have led to ardent musical 
controversies. 


The proposed constitutional amendment, 
in favor of prohibition, has passed the 
House at Augusta by a vote of 104 to 37, 
nearly three to one! There is no doubt as 
to «a concurrence in the Senate. This 
gives a virtual assurance of its adoption by 
the people, and sets a final seal upon the 
policy of prohibition in this State, which, 
we trust, will not be questioned. 


Edwin D. Morgan, one of New York’s 
great merchants, who was also eminent in 
polities and had filled with honor and use- 
fulnéss almost the highest offices within 
the reach of an American citizen, died yes- 
terday. Edwin Dennison Morgan was born 
in Washington, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, February 8th, 1811. His father 
was James Morgan, a plain New England 
farmer. 

When a race of women arise so sweet, so 
wise, so strong, that the race of men they 
bear und rear must wear forever on their 
plastic brains and souls the woman’s men- 
tal and spiritual seal, women will com- 
mand, through their natures and by their 
own wisdom, the things they want, and 
they will want more and greater than they 
do to-day, and speeches and conventions 
will no longer be necessary.— Mary Clem- 
mer. 

Miss Belle Cushman Eaton, a grand- 
niece of the late Charlotte Cushman, and 
4n accomplished elocutionist, read several 
selections at the New England Conservato- 
ty of music, with much success, a few 
evenings since. She was engaged by Dr. 
Tourjée to give the readings in place of 
Miss Hale, who was unable to appear on 
*«ccount of illness. 
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Gamaliel Bradford lectured before the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Bos- 
ton, last week, Thursday evening, on “*Goy- 
ernment by Congress,” explaining and en- 
foreing his favorite theory of the need of 
responsible executive power. 

The many friends of Miss Emily A. 
Brown will be glad to know that a private 
letter has been received from her at the 
Stazion Zoologica, Naples. She was sent 
there by the University of Cambridge, 
England, and is one of the ten investigators 
working there under the guidance of a 
staff of six eminent scientific men of Eu- 
rope. She says that she is delightfully 
situated, with every facility for the best 
work, and that the professors treat her 
with entire cordiality, kindness and re- 
spect. It is expected that she will shortly 
prepare an article for one of our best maga- 
zines, giving a full account of the laborato- 
‘ry and the work doing there. 

The Democratic party in this State is not 
what it was ten years ago. Its leaders, 
tenets and purposes have been changed. 
Not that it has any particular policy, ex- 
cept to get into office, but in that respect 
the Republican party has no advantage. 
But the Democratic party has been broad- 
ened, while the Republican party has been 
narrowed. The Republican managers are 
responsible. ‘They have insisted upon 
drawing the party lines very strictly ; they 
have looked back instead of looking for- 
ward; they have kept old, warmed-over 
questions for party issues. The policy of 
the last Republican campaign in this State 
was to let State matters severely alone, and 
come out strong against election offences 
in the South! That course failed to in- 
spire enthusiasm.— Boston Herald. 


ooo 


JHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 





BY B. G. MACAULEY. 


Welcome the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the air and way, as we go, 
Dashing through the flakes as they fall 
Over the heads and cloaks of all,— 

With furs, and tippet, and mittens warm; 
Oh, the storm, the beautiful storm! 


On through the wonderful falling flakes! 
Mirth and frolic their coming awakes ; 
Kissing the circles in gladsome glee! 
We are as happy as happy can be; 
Laughing, singing, and gliding along, 
Bells keep time to our sleigh-ride song. 


There's a poor little girl with thin-clad feet, 
Trudging along o'er the frozen street, 
Gazing upon us with wistful eye; 

We think of the poor as home we fly ; 

Poor little hearts that so seldom know 
Aught but the cold of the beautiful snow! 


————-2 —@@s- 
THE SIX CRULLERS. 


A TRUE STORY. 





One day Frank was with his mother 
when she was making crullers. She was 
mixing the dough in a pan, but on the 
table were six crullers, fried to a rich 
brown, and looking very nice. 

‘*May I have one of these?” asked Frank. 

**No,” said his mother. ‘I made a mis- 
take and put in too much butter. They are 
too rich, und would make you sick. I am 
adding more milk and flour to the dough, 
and you shall have some of the new batch 
when they are fried.” 

But Frank was a little boy who never 
liked to wait for anything. ite teased for 
the rich crullers until his mother sent him 
away. 

Frank sat down under a tree and was 
sulky. Hethought his mother had treated 
him very badly. 

Then he saw her come out with the six 
crullers in her hands. She threw them on 
the grass, and called, ‘“‘Chick! chick!” 
Then she went back into the house with- 
out seeing Frank. 

The chickens came running from the 
barn-yard, but Frank ran too. He picked 
up the crullers before the chickens had a 
chance to peck at them. 

‘*Mother didn’t seem to be afraid these 
crullers would make the chickens sick,” 
he thought, ‘tand why should they hurt 
me?” 

So he took a bite out of the largest crul- 
ler. It tasted so good that he kept on bit- 
ing until the cruller was gone. Then he 
began on another, and did not stop until 
he had eaten all six. 

“I don’t feela bit sick,” he thought, as 
he ran off to play with his tame rabbit. 

A couple of hours later Frank’s mother 
went to the door with two of the crullers 
in her hand. One was a very fat soldier 
with a cocked hat on his head, and the 
other was a horse with a long mane. 
Frank was lying under a tree, and his moth- 
er had thought him asleep. 

**Wake up, Frank,” she said. “Herb are 
some fancy crullers for you.” 

But Frank did not answer, and when his 
mother went close to him she saw that he 
was very pale. She lifted him in her arms, 
carried him into the house, and put him 
to bed. 

He was very sick all night, and cried a 
greatdeal. The next day he was too weak 
to play. He lay on a sofa, and wished he 
had let the chickens eat those six crullers. 

‘*Mother,” he said, ‘‘I shall feel sure after 
this that you know best when you tell me 
not to eat anything.” 

**You have learned a very good lesson, 
Frank,” said his mother. 

And the lesson was such a severe one 
that it was several years before Frank 
could eat another cruller. He couldn't 
forget what he had suffered from eating 
the six he had taken from the chickens.— 
Florence B. Hallowell, in Our Little Ones. 









THE CAT LEARNS TO DANCE. | 


Buzz, the cat, was feasting in the gar- 
den. He had a fine bowl of bread and 
milk, which one of the children had left 
there. ‘The moon shone brightly, and the 
cat purred aloud for joy. All at once he 
cried, **What a night to dance, if there was 
only a fiddle!” 

The wise old mouse sat at the door of 
his hole, with one eye on the bread and 
milk. “I will teach you how to dance 
without a fiddle,” cried he. The cat jump- 
ed up quickly. ‘*Oh, do show me!” he 
shouted. 

The mouse brought out some pretty pa- 
per boots with tassels. ‘‘Put these on,” 
said he; “they are fairy boots.” This 
made the cat laugh, and he hastened to 
draw the boots over his paws. 

But there was wax in them, and it tick- 
led his toes. His feet began to go up and 
down. Then he hopped high in the air, 
and skipped and spun all about the garden 
till he was quite out of breath. 

“Oh, do stop me,” he screamed; “take 
off these dreadful boots!” 

**T only know how to make you dance,” 
replied the mouse. ‘I do not know how 
to stop you.” 

So poor Buzz had to dance all night, till 
the boots wore out. But the wise old 
mouse ate up the bread and milk. 

Since then, cats cannot help dancing 
when they put on paper boots. And a 
proverb in cat-land says, *‘It takes a friend- 
ly fiddle to make merry heels.”—Unele 
Feliz, in Our Little Ones. 





“SKILL and patience succeed where force fails.”’ 
The quiet skill and patient research which brought 
forth Kidney-Wort illustrates the truth of the fa- 
ble. Its grand success everywhere is admitted: 
Disease never comes to us without a cause. Ask 
any good physician the reason and he will tell 
you something interferes with the working of the 
great organs. Kidney-Wort enables them to 
overcome all obstructions and preserves perfect 
health. Try a box or bottle at once. 


An OLp AND Goop MeEpicinz.—But few per- 
sons outside of physicians and druggists know 
what suffering is endured from that troublesome 
and painful disease—the Piles—many of whom 
would give and do most anything to get relief. 
We have personally known individuals who have 
tried almost everything they heard tell of, and 
their experience is that Swayne’s Ointment, put 
up by Dr. Swayne & Son, of Philadelphia, is the 
best medicine they ever used.—From Chester 
County Village Record, December 19th, 1881. 
This paper is one of the most influential country 
woahiis in the U. S., and was recently appraised 
at $100,000. 


Wuy use a gritty, muddy, disagreeable article 
when Hood's Sarsaparilla, so pure, so clear, so 
delightful, can be obtained. 100 doses $1 00. 





‘MANUAL OF 
NEEDLEWORK 


Embroidery, Kuiiting, 


Crocheting, Lace Making & 


This is a hook of over 100 Pages, 
giving plain and intelligent directions 
for doing all kinds of plain and faney 
needlework including the various 
kinds of artistic Embroidery, Knitting 


Netting ‘Tattin, ‘rocheting, Lace 
Making, Darned Net Work, &e. It is 
profusely illustrated with cuts and 
diagrams showing how the varieus 
etitches are wade and is se plain and 
practical thatit cannot fail to assist 


ladies in their ordinary sewing, and 
willalso enable them todo the most 
Artistie Embroidery and to make many 
articles for home and personal adorn- 
ment for themselves and friends, 
South Kensington, Arasene and other 
new kinds of peoeenes are fully iliu-- 
ri jlained, and directions given for making 
petra mee Mae = a including Table and Chair Scarfs, Piano 
Covers, Mantle and Window, Lambrequins, Draperies, &. 
Directions are also given for Kuitting and Crocheting many 
usefuland fancy articles. The chapter on Lace Making, will 
enable many ladies to make such desirable articles in Honi- 
ton and Point Lace as Collars, Collarettes, Tie Ends, Jabots 
Edzings, Handkerchief Borders, Corners, &c., that will rival 
in beauty the most expensive lace. Macrame Lace is also 11- 
lustrated and explained as well as Darned net, Outline work, 
Rug Making &. We send this book post-pald for 85 Cents; 
Four fer $1.00. Get three of your friends to s¢nd with you 
and obtain Your Own Book Free. 


Book of 100 Choice Embroidery Designs, 


For Borders. Corners, Centers &c., for Tidies, Rags, Mats. 

Table Covers, Lambrequins, Slippers, D’Olies, &c., post-pal 

25 cents; Four for 75 Cents. The above two books for 60 Cts, 
ddress PATTEN PUBLISHING CO. 

47 Barciay Street, New York. 





School Music! 


NOWHERE ELSE 
than in the establishment of OLiver Dirson & Co. 
are published so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant 
~y every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(50 cts ) by Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputa- 
tion and are always in demand. Send for lists! 

The Welcome Chorus, ($1) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, ($1) and Hour of Singing, ($1) 
by Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath, ($1) by 
Perkins, Song Echo, (75 cts.) “t, Perkins, and 
School Song Book, (60 cts.) by Everest, are all 
good and successful collections fur Hien and Nor- 
MAL Scuoots. Send for lists! 

Wellesley College Collection, (#1) by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, (#1) Choice Trios, ($1) by Til- 
ar are new and first-class collections for Female 

oices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instroments, 


including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte, ($3.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

rday at home. S 1 rth 
$5 to $20 sii Bose a eae ohne ie 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” seys Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


$ 2 
100 








A WEEK, $12 a day athome made. 
$72 Outfit ty ‘Address Tau Pa aerate 4 
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READY FEBRUARY 20th: 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


Edited by CHARLES ELior Norton. 2 vols., 1fmo, 


Gilt top, rough edges. #400. Half-calf, #800. 


A remarkable piquant and brilliant series of letters, 
crowded with interesting details of English, Continen- 
tal and American literary society, and a thousand other 
thoroughly charming themes, and giving the intimate 
thoughts, fancies and observations of the two most or- 
iginal men of the century. Never before was such a 
wonderful correspondence printed, extending over a 
period of nearly forty years, and overflowing with 
personal pith and point. It is history and biography 
n one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers; and 
it Will be eagerly perused by all classes of readers. In 
this exceedingly valuable and interesting group of 
letters, also, many important problems in philosophy 
and ethics are touched upon by the two leaders in 
Anglo-American thought. These original contribu- 
tions to modern biography and philosophy have been 
carefully edited by Professor CHARLES ELIoT NORTON, 
who was specially designated for the work by both 
Emerson and Carlyle, and form a work of vast import- 
ance and perennial interest, destined to attain a high 
value as a classic in modern literature. It is doubtless 
the most interesting correspondence ever published, 
and a very large sale may be expected. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


THE PENSION BEAUREPAS, THE POINT OF 
VIEW. By Henry James, Jr. Three Stories in 
lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


‘This is the latest of Mr. James’s delicious interna. 
tional studies, and in many respects it is the best 
“The Siege of London” now first appears in America. 
The story begins at the Comédie Francaise, where 
meet the four chief characters,—the bored American 
who has exhausted the resources of the two hemis- 
pheres; the ingenuous and youthful New-Yorker, re- 
cently arrived abroad; the imperturbable young Eng- 
lish baronet; and the fascinating and much-widowed 
New-Mexican lady, Mrs. Headway, of dubious antece- 
dents and laudable ambitions. Take it for allinall, this 
story is the wittiest and brightest work this author has 
yet done, and will be read with rare appreciation. 
“The Pension Beaurepas” is another close study of 
America in Europe. The last story in the book, ‘The 
Point of View,” is a continuation and sequel of ‘The 
Pension Beaurepas.” 


THE GENTLE SAVAGE. 


By Epwarp KING. lvol. 12mo. $200. | 


A very interesting novel of American life in Europe, 
by the well-known Paris correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Boston Journal, whose long 
residence on the continent has given him rare oppor- 
tunities to observe and study interesting types of 
character. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


D. LoTunOP & CO.’S 
NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 
THUOYDI DES 


Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 8vo, $3 50. 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With a Historical Summary of the empire. By 
Charles Lanman, author of “The Japanese in Amer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. 
By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. $2 50a year. 





The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 





The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. #1 00 a year. 





The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 





W@For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de, 
livered to any address, carriage free, on receipt of p 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 


9 


The Golden Floral 


The charming combination of an exquisite Floral 
Card and a profusely illustrated Book which was so 
completely successful during the holidays will be 
found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And its delightful elaborateness will be as happily 
welcome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


The Press of the country have been very a. 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledged it to have been “a happy thought” 
and “a delightful conceit.” Each volume is 
with a heavy silk fringe, woven expresaly for it and 
enclosed either in a nice envelope or a box. Price 
@l Tieach. The volumes are: 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal b 
Proud? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream. 


By Mary LAKEMAN. Illustrated, $1 25. 


“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and pa- 
tience, for the girls to read.” — New Bedford Standard. 


Janet: A Poor Hetress. 


By Sopuie May. Illustrated, $150. Uniform with 
THE DOCTOR'S lg 





1 50 


THE ASBURY TWILN8, 
EACH. 


OUR HELEN, 

QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
‘“Bophic May’s books need no recommendation to 
American girls. Wer last (Janet) isa bright and read- 
able story, entertaining, and very exciting toward the 
end.” — Woman's Journal. 
“It isa salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and origi 
nal in style, sound and pure in sentiment.” —St¢, Paul 
Dispatch. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan. 


By Epwarp Greey, Author of “The Wonderful City 
of Tokio,” ‘Young Americans in Japan,” etc. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

“There is a charm about the legends which this book 
contains that makes its every page a delight to the 
reader, and at the same time they show in a way the 
romantic element of the Japanese character. There is 
a poetical beauty inherent in the legends which the 
author has very well preserved in rendering them in 
English, and one who can find no enjoyment in the 
book must be an ascetic of the most confirmed type.” 
—New Haven Palladium. 


&@~ For sale by all Béoksellers, and sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pablishers, Boston. 


Important New Books, 


Riverside Hawthorne. 
“ae 
| Vol. III. 





TWIckE-TOLD TALES. 
MossEs FROM AN OLD MANBE. 


Tue House or THE Sevex Gases, and 
THe Snow ImaGeE, 

Vol. 1V. A Wonper-Book, TANGLEWoop TaLes, 
and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Gzorer 
P. LaTurop, author of ‘A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown Svo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne's Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifn! style 
in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gitman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “American Statesmen” serics, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman ‘produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging publicattention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
“American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Jomm T. Monsz, 





JR. $1.25. 
2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Canor 
Lop@kK. $1.25. 


3. —.” CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Horst. 
1.25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
Sumner, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. $1.25. 
— MONROE. By President D.C. Grrman. 
1.25. 


e 


&@ Several other volumes in preparation. 





THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By Oxrivarn WeENpDELL Hommes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with ‘“‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. } 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Witu1aM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “‘ Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original Se i 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first k, 
which the Pall Mall Gasette pr d * singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 








82 Franklin St., Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

A letter has been addressed to each 
Democratic member of the Legislature, in 
behalf of the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
Bill, by the eminent gentlemen whose 
names are given below. 


[ Personal. 
Boston, Feli. 20, 1883. 

Dear Sir: Permit us, as Democrats, to 
ask your favorable consideration and sup- 

rt for the municipal woman suffrage 

ill reported in the House by Hon. John 
Hopkins, of Millbury, last Monday week, 
which will soon be voted upon. 

The Democratic party of Massachusetts, 
in its platform of 1871, referring to this 
question, declared that: 

‘We regard it as an existing fact that suf- 
frage is a right and not a privilege, and 
that any restriction upon its exercise should 
be found in unmistakable policy.” 

Last year, in the platform on which you 
were elected, we declared that the party is 
in favor of 

“Equal rights, equal powers, equal bur- 
dens, equal privileges and equal protection 
by law under the Government for every 
citizen of the republic, without limitation 
of race, or sex, or property qualifications, 
whether it be by a tax on property, or a 
poll-tax on persons.” 

Gov. Butler, in his message, has affirm- 
ed his belief that women citizens have the 
right to vote under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is very important that the Democratic 
party should keep faith with the people 
by a consistent support of the principles of 
our platform. 

Hoping you will give these considera- 
tions the weight which they seem to us to 
deserve, we remain, yours respectfully, 
(President Mass. Democratic | 

State Convention, 1882.) 
(Mayor of Boston.) 

(Secretary Democratic Na- } FREDERICK O.PRINC 
tional Committee.) ) — -SRINCE. 
(President Board of Aler-} 
men, Boston.) } ‘ 
a Fire Commission, { Joun E. FitzGe Rap. 
(Editor Boston Daily Globe.) Cuan tes H. TayLor. 
(Hon. of Braintree, Mass.) § Epwarp AVERY. 


J. G, ApBorr. 
ALBERT PALMER. 


Hvcu O'Brien. 


(Chicopee.) A.C. Woopwortn. 
nortan Boston.) L. Foster Morse. 
(Boston. ‘THomas RILey. 


(Boston.) 

(Alderman of Boston.) 
(City Clerk.) 
(Roxbury, Boston.) 
(Milford, Maes.) 


> t C } 
(President Common Council, . Sanne 5. Sewn, 


Tuomas J. GARGAN. 
Cyrus 8. HALDEMAN. 
Frep'ck E. Goopricu. 
MICHAEL MEEHAN. 
Henry E. Faves. 


Boston.) 
(Member of Governor's} ,, , 
Council.) , PATRICK MAGUIRE. 


(Member Board of Alder- { Row P, Lascusen 


men.) 
(Editor Boston Daily Post.) Ronert G. Fircn. 


(Chairman of Democratic) 7. ; ; 
State Committee.) Jonas H. FRENCH. 


(Fall River, Mase.) NicnHo.as HaTHEWAyY. 





SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


The bill giving municipal suffrage to 
women came up for discussion ‘in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 20th inst. It was 
further continued on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, and by vote assigned to 
‘Tuesday of next week at 2 P.M. Repre- 
sentative John Hopkins, of Millbury, 
opened the debate in a speech remarkable 
for its candid and able statement. He 
explained the bill clause by clause, and 
with manly courage affirmed that it was 
the first step towards securing equal polit- 
ical rights for women. He showed the 
justice and reasonableness of the bill. 
He cited the good practical working of a 
similar bill in England and Scotland; and 
the repeated testimony from the highest 
authority as to the success of full suf- 
frage in Wyoming Territory. The speech 
appealed to the good judgment and good 
feeling of every one in the hall. Two 
representatives, Sayward and Wolcott, fol- 
lowed in opposition. The first of these 
gentlemen trifled with the question. It 
seemed pitiful so near the shaft on Bunker 
Hill to have the principles for which men 
gave their lives a hundred years ago now 
mocked at and ridiculed by stories and 
illustrations, not too choice, to say the 
least. ‘Times have changed, and men have 
changed with them. Representative Wal- 
cott, though opposed, treated the subject 
respectfully. These two gentlemen occu- 
pied nearly two hours of precious time. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as on the day 
before, the three galleries were crowded 
with eager listeners, as they have not been 
at any time before during the session, not 
even when the United States Senator was 
elected. Representative Whitmarsh made 
the first speech. It was in support of the 
bill, but the noise of conversation and 
much moving among the members made 
it impossible for him to be heard by those 
who were not on the floor. Rev. Mr. 
Smith, of Andover, followed in opposition. 
He expressed great respect for women, as 
did every other one who opposed the bill. 


of this, but many a woman who has wea- 


But this respect could exist only while 
women accept and occupy the inferior 
position which disfranchisement involves. 
If they should have the ballot, this respect 
would cease. He feared **men would pull 
women down to their low level; but it 
did not oceur to the gentleman that it 
might not be safe for women to have all 
their rights and interests managed by those 
who he said were on so low a moral plane. 
The gentleman quoted Scripture, and in- 
dulged in personalities. But he gave no 
support to the principle involved, that 
“the consent of the governed” is the 
basis of a just government—a self-evident 
truth and God its author. 

Hon. John I. Baker followed in an excel- 
lent speech affirming the principle. He in- 
stanced the fact that Geo. F. Hoar, the 
Senator iust chosen, was an earnest and 
able supporter of the measure, as were 
others of our senators and representatives 
in Congress. So were the three Governors, 
Claflin, Talbot and Long,who preceded His 
Excellency Gov. Butler. He made many 
good points. 

Representative Chamberlain, of Cam- 
bridge, supported the bill and quoted the 
Republican platform “in the days when 
Republicanism was allied to progress, as a 
temperance measure and in the interests 
of good government. He scouted the 
idea that the bad women will out-vote the 
good ones. The mothers will always be 
true to the interests of their homes. ‘They 
can be trusted to guard their young sons 
and daughters against the temptations of 
vice. Mr. Butler, of Belmont, said that the 
suffrage movement was an attempt to 
overthrow the divine order of things, 
which remains distinet as society advances. 
Women never had so much power as to-day, 
but it is by the divinely appointed way of 
indirect influence. 

Mr. Lincoln, of Somerville, quoted the 
Bill of Rights, wherein all the inhabitants 
are declared to be the source of political 
power. He claimed suftrage as the right 
of the citizen. Mr. Hopkins, of Millbury, 
then moved that the matter be postponed 
to next Tuesday. The motion was car- 
ried by a large majority, and the bill will 
be put first in the calendar for that day. 

8. 


L. 
——. —-#oe--- ——_- 


THE GRAND ARMY AND WOMEN. 


The fourth annual Convention of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, department of 
Massachusetts, auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, was opened in 
Medical College Hall, No. 34 Essex St., 
last week. Mrs. E. Florence Bowker, the 
president, in the chair. There was a full 
attendance of delegates and a large num- 
ber of interested spectators, all ladies. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller gave a brief 
résumé of the work of the corps during 
the past four years. Brief speeches were 
also made by the chaplain, Mrs. Boynton, 
and the senior vice-commander, Miss 
Mason. Commander-in-chief Paul Van- 
dervoort was then introduced as the first 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
who had ever occupied the platform of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Relief Corps 
Convention. Commander Vandervoort 
said :— 

“When the Grand Army of the Republic 
ceased to recognize the women of the war, 
it ceased to recognize the principles of its 
organization. At Andersonville, lying be- 
hind the dead line for six months, the 
only face that looked upon him with sym- 
pathy—except those of the colored people 
—was that of a white lady of Georgia. 


THE SOCIABLE. 


The sociable on Tuesday evening was 
again a very pleasant occasion. Guests were 
present from the Cape, and from Hampden 
Co.,and all the way between. Mrs. H. M. 
T. Cutler, of Illinois, was there, and Miss 
Bascom, of Wisconsin, a daughter of Pres- 
ident Bascom, and Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn, 
of Indiana. Several members of the Legis- 
lature were present also. There was music 
by John Hutchinson, who sang the spirited 
song ‘A Hundred Years Hence.” A quar- 
tette of two ladies and two gentlemen sang 
twice. ‘There were solos by Miss Cheney, 
Master Nye, Willie Johnson, and Eddie 
Warring. ‘There were speeches by Revy.5. 
W. Bush, Mrs. Hannah Tracy Cutler, of 
Illinois, Representatives Bowker, of Bos- 
ton. Goodman, of Hampden, and Bush- 
rod Morse, of Norfolk, the Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Mr. Fred Claflin,of Quincy, Mr. 
Walton of the State Board of Education, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn, of Indiana, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, and others. 

It‘is always a regret not to be able to re- 
port the speeches, which deserve the wide 
audience of all our readers. But without 
a stenographic reporter this cannot be 
done. ‘The cordial endorsement of suf- 
frage by the members of the Legislature 
who were present was particularly grati- 
fying. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe dealt with 
the remonstrants in a dignified and earnest 
manner. One wished the remonstrants 
had been present to hear. Mr. Walton 
punctured the unworthy speech of Repre- 
sentative Sayward, made against suffrage 
that day at the State-House, by telling 
an incoherent story, which he said illus- 
trated the argument and the logic of the 
representative’s speech. Mr. Sewall told a 
story of a woman who had been asked to 
put several hundred dollars into stock of a 
corporation to secure the ballot against 
possibility of being tampered with. She 
asked advice of a friend, and declined to 
take the stock till the ballots of women 
could be legally counted. 

The serious speaking and the lighter 
mingled in a pleasant manner, and the 
whole was varied with the music. ‘The re- 
freshments were excellent. It was good 
to be there. L. 8. 

oceans shill iaiinieina 


WELCOME TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 





A group of old abolitionists were invited 
by Mrs. A. M. Mosher, of Cambridge, to 
meet Frederick Douglass in a breakfast 
party at her house, on the 12th ult. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided. Wendell Phil- 
lips, Rev. Samuel May, and J. G. Whittier, 
sent letters. James Buffum, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Samuel Longfellow, Dr. Bar- 
tol, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Hedge, 
Frank. B. Sanborn, and Mr. Ernst were 
present and made brief addresses. Mrs. J. 
R. Anagnos read a poem. In such a group, 
mostly elderly people, reminiscence and 
anecdote abounded. ‘There was the jolliest 
good time. The genial hostess made every- 
body at home. A more charming little 
party is seldom seen. But it stood out in 
vivid contrast with the time, forty years 
ago,when Frederick Douglass was in terror 
for the freedom which is more than life. 
This day he was serene, sparkling with wit, 
safe, and surrounded by friends. 

The pleasant idea was conceived of mak- 
ing this 12th day of January Mr. Douglass’ 
birthday, and it was agreed that as he 
knew no other, from this day forth this 
day is his birthday, and that he is now 65 





When the prisoners had been exchanged 
and were in the hospital, in *God’s coun- 
try,’ as it was called by the boys in blue, 
the first face they saw was that of a 
woman. He believed that the mothers 
and wives of soldiers had the heaviest 
burdens to bear. The proudest outgrowth 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, he 
thought, was the woman’s auxiliary corps. 
Without the aid and sympathy of loyal 
women, he believed the stars and bars 
would to-day be floating all over the South. 
Their letters of love and fire encouraged 
the wounded in hospitals to resolve to live, 
and, living, to go again to the front in the 
great cause. fie wished that the organi- 
zation might be enlarged so that all loyal 
and philanthropic women could march 
with the men of the Grand Army. 


Commander-in-chief Paul Vandervoort 
recognizes the help women have been to 
the soldiers in their times of dire distress. 
Does it ever occur to him that the Grand 
Army owes anything to women? Does 
he remember that women need the voice 
and vote of every man in the Grand Army 
to lift them to the enjoyment of political 
rights which their sons died to give to the 
late slaves? Will the Grand Army con- 
sent longer to ask the aid of woman for 
itself without using its best endeavors to 
save women from the humiliation of being 
disfranchised with criminal and imbecile 
men? The Grand Army has not thought 


ried herself to raise money and means for 
the army, while the men on whom she 
had depended are dead, having fallen in 
the ranks, has longed to say to the brave 
men who still remain in the army, Oh, 
help us to the possession of the ballot! 
Will not the Grand Army in its turn help 








the women? kL. & 


yearsold. Mr. Douglass isin good health, 
and all the party wished him many happy 
returns of the day. L. 8. 
——— too —- 
PROGRESS IN MAINE. 





School suffrage seems to be coming to 
the women of Maine. On February 20th, 
the House of Representatives, after con- 
siderable debate, pronounced itself favor- 
able to limited woman euffrage. ‘The bill 
under discussion was one to allow women 
to vote in the election of school officers, 
and it provides that ‘‘every woman who is 
a citizen of the State, of twenty-one years 
of age and upward, except persons exclud- 
ed by the Constitution, who has resided in 
the State for the term of three months 
next preceding any election of school 
officers in any town or plantation where 
her residence is so established, shall have 
the right to vote in-the election of such 
officers. ‘The vote to-day on the motion 
to indefinitely postpone the bill stood 52 
to 68, with quite a number of absentees, 
which is about the same vote as the bill of 
1881 received. So the bill is probably se- 
cure in the House, and there is little doubt 
it will pass in the Senate. 

Women have been eligible to the offices 
of supervisor and superintendent of 
schools for the past two years. Now they 
can vote for these officers. But it is a pity 
that neither Maine nor any other State has 
nobly offered suffrage to women, as it was 
offered to the late slaves, and to the late 
rebels, and as it is always offered to for- 
eigners. Piecemeal, in little shreds, it is 
conceded to women, as though they were a 
dangerous class. Something more and 

: * 





better than this is due from men to wo- 
men. ; 

The bill, after passing the House, has 
been “indefinitely postponed” in the Sen- 
ate. So Schooi Suffrage is deferred for 


two years longer in the State of Maine. 
L. & 
PP O— 


HOW CLARA BARTON KEPT A SECRET. 


During Miss Clara Barton's recent visit 
to Boston, it was the privilege of the writer 
to meet her, and to hear from her own lips 
an account of her experience in the Patent 
Office at Washington, years ago, before 
the war. The story was so interesting, 
and has such a strong woman's rights 
moral, that the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL are entitled to hear it. 

Miss Barton’s early life, like that of so 
many New England girls, was spent in 
teaching school. ‘To her belongs the credit 
of having assisted in organizing the pub- 
lic school system of New Jersey. When 
she went there the State had a number of 
good private schools, but only two ‘free 
schools,” which were making a rather 
doubtful trial of the new State law in re- 
gard to publie schools, which up to this 
time had been regarded as, and styled, 
‘pauper schools.” Her example did more 
than all that had been done to set the pub- 
lic school system of N. J. upon its feet. 

Miss Barton organized a public school in 
Bordentown, N. J. She began with six 
scholars in a dilapidated old house with 
capacity for twenty, and left it at the year’s 
end with 600 in a fine brick building, newly 
erected for her at a cost of $4,000,—the 
present Public School Building of Borden- 
town. Severe exertion told upon her 
health, and she lost her voice. She went 
to Washington to recuperate, the climate 
there being favorable for her recovery. 

At that time Judge Mason, of Iowa, was 
Commissioner of Patents. He was in a 
good deal of distress because of the diffi- 
culty of finding a male clerk who could 
keep a secret. Aftera man had applied 
for a patent, and before it could be grant- 
ed, the confidential clerks in the Patent 
Office would reveal his invention to some 
other person, who would thereupon come 
forward and claim to have invented the 
thing before him. People were willing to 
pay almost any price for such information. 
The secrets of the office had several times 
been betrayed, and Judge Mason was at 
his wits’end. In this dilemma, it was sug- 
gested to him that Miss Barton would be 
competent to do his work, and could be 
trusted not to sell his secrets. Hesent for 
and engaged her. 

At this time there were no regularly ap- 
pointed female clerks in any of the De- 
partments at Washington. There were 
three young ladies in that office, who were 
temporarily occupying the desks of their 
sick or deceased fathers. ‘They came with 
veils over their faces, scudded away home 
as fastas they could when their work was 
done, and drew their pay in their fathers’ 
names. It was distinctly understood that 
they were merely substitutes, and the male 
clerks did not object to them. But when 
Miss Barton was engaged as a regular 
clerk, and her own name went on to the 
pay-roll,there was great commotion among 
the Government employés. For, if one 
woman could be employed, why not more? 
The craft was in danger. ‘They determin- 
ed that they must get rid of Miss Barton; 
and they took a noble and manly way to 
do it. First they tried to stare her out. 
She had to come in toher work through a 
long hall and corridor. ‘They used to form 
two long rows along the walls on each 
side, so that she had to pass between them. 
They stared hard at her, and uttered occa- 
sional little soft whistles as she went by. 
“IT had never encountered anything like 
this before,” said Miss Barton, “and my 
Yankee blood did not like it. I passed 
through with my eyes on the floor—I never 
saw anything of them above their knees— 
but every morning there were all those 
rows of legs. Still there was a principle 
inyolved, and I determined not to yield it.” 

Then they tried slander. They found a 
spokesman ina personal acquaintance of 
Judge Mason, and preferred a charge 
against her moral character. The judge 
asked for the proof, and gave until five 
o'clock Saturday night to collect the evi- 
dence. **But understand,” he said, ‘things 
will not remain just as they are in this office. 
If you prove this charge, Miss Barton goes ; 
if you fail to prove it, you go.” 

The chosen vanguard presented himself 
at the appointed hour to beg an extension 
of time; the mails had failed to bring him 
promptly what he had relied upon. The 
Commissioner replied that ‘tthe time had 
not failed to come around, neither would 
his word fail ;” and the dismissal was im- 
mediately made. 

Miss Barton remained in the office three 
years, doing her work so well that her 
books are still shown as models. At the 
end of that time, she fell under suspicion 
of political heresy. Buchanan was in pow- 
er. It was known that she came from 
Massachusetts. So did Sumner and Wil- 
son. It was a dangerous State, and she 


was suspected of being “ta black Republi. 
ean.” She pleaded guilty and gave up her 
position. Judge Mason had previously 
resigned and returned to his home in the 
West. 

After Lincoln's election. while the war 
was brewing, and after public opinion had 
turned, the Patent Office began to quake 
in its shoes, and desiring to have a friend 
at court, earnestly invited Miss Barton to 
come back. By her father’s advice, she re. 
turned. She was welcomed with open 
arms, and nothing was considered too good 
for her. They would not allow her todo 
anything so menial as to sit at an office 
desk, but sent her the choicest part of the 
work to her own room, and supplied her 
with a messenger to carry it back and 
forth. Sothings went on till the war broke 
out. The Government was poor and leak- 
ingat every seam. Many of the clerks in 
the patent office were disloyal. Miss Bar- 
ton went to the Commissioner, Hon. D. P. 
Holloway, and told him that if he would 
dismiss two of these disloyal clerks, she 
would herself do the work of their two 
desks, on condition that their salaries 
($1,600 each) should remain in the Treas- 
ury, and that expense be saved to the Goy- 
ernment. The offer was received with 
great respect, but declined because it could 
not legally be accepted. Miss Barton re- 
signed her position, and soon after began 
that career of service to the wounded which 
has made her name historic. 

The above account, hastily written out 
from memory, was submitted to Miss Bar- 
ton, who kindly corrected some errors of 
detail, and pronounces it accurate as it now 


stands. Ae & BD. 
*oo--- _ 


LETTER FROM WHITTIER. 


Danvers, Mass. 
Dear Friend Richard Atwater :— 

I hope the time is not far distant when 
Brown University will be open to women. 
‘The traditions of the noble oid institution 
are all in favor of broad liberality and 
equality of rights and privileges. The 
state of my health and the increasing 
weight of years may prevent me from tak- 
ing an active part in the matter, but it 
would be a great satisfaction to give my 
voice in behalf of a measure which I feel 
certain would redound to the honor and 
materially promote the prosperity of the 
college. Brown University cannot afford 
to hesitate much longer in a matter like 
this of simple justice. No one who has 
felt the pulse of public opinion can doubt 
that the time has come when a liberal 
educational policy, irrespective of sex, ie. 
not only a duty but a necessity. 

Truly thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
siasitncililiiaiiad 
DIVORCE REFORM IN MAINE. 


On the 30th ult. the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Maine Legislature gave 2 
protracted hearing tothe petitioners for a 
change in the divorce law. Rev. George 
S. Dickerman, of Lewiston, appeared in 
behalf of the Congregational denomina- 
tion, Rev. G. D. Lindsay, of Portland, for 
the Methodists, Rev. H. W. Tilden, of Au- 
gusta, for the Baptists, and Bishop Neely. 
of Portland, for the Episcopalians. ‘The 
existing divorce laws were discussed, and 
changes proposed. But the whole opin- 
ion and expression were from men. Not a 
woman's voice was heard, yet this question 
of divorce can never be rightly dealt with 
until women have equal power with men 
to help decide it. They are surely not less 
interested. No divorce can occur that 
does not involve a woman as well as a 
man. ‘The common-sense way would be 
for a committee of men and women to 
compare views, and from their united 
judgment find a just law for diyoree. But 
it apparently never occurred to these gen- 
tlemen that women had any interest in the 
matter except to submit to the law as the 
men made it. So great is the power ot 
prejudice and custom. te te 
eielinsninhiinns 
“THE CENTURY” ON SUFFRAGE. 





The Century Magazine for March, 1883. 
has among its ‘Topics of the Time” an ar- 
ticle on the **New Political Era,” one par- 
agraph of which will probably be quoted 
as a curiosity fifty years hence, as the pro- 
slavery writings of fifty years ago are 
quoted to-day. It reads as follows: 

‘The people of the United States, having 
inherited the liberties and the popular in- 
stitutions of the leading free state of Eu- 
rope, and having left behind them the feud- 
al and monarchical establishments of the 
Old World, have carried the principles of 
popular government to their extreme and 
logical conclusion, and have reached a 
condition of things in which nothing re- 
mains to be done to extend the liberties or 
increase the political power of the masses 
of the people. The extinction of negro 
slavery and the conferring of the right of 
suffrage on the emancipated slaves were 
the final steps, so far’as we are concerned, 
in the long-continued struggle for freedom 
and human rights. ° 


And this while one-half the intelligent 
adult citizens of the United States are still 
disfranchised! The same self-complacent 





and conservative spirit which dictated the 
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above paragraph found our institutions 
theoretically perfect fifty years ago, and 
will always find them perfect just at the 
point where they happen to be. It recog- 
nizes the last inch which has been gained 
as a gain, but resists going an inch farther. 
We quote the extract as a curious example 
of blindness to the living issues of our 
time on the part of « literary magazine of 


high standing. A. 8. B. 





—eoo- — 
A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN NiNISTER. 


Rev. Anna Oliver has completed her third 
year as pastor of the Willoughby M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘That is the length 
of a pastorate in the Methodist Church. 
But the Official Board gave her a unani- 
mous call for another year, and by reliev- 
ing her of part of the work and care (as 
she had borne the part of two persons), she 
has consented to remain. During the en- 
tire pastorate, there has been no resort to 
fairs or questionable methods of raising 
money. Yet during her third year $4,- 
709 09 have been raised and expended for 
church purposes. The society has issued 
a report full of interest, showing how well 
this young woman minister hus built up 
achurch and done her church work. And 
lately,a Young People’s Association was 
formed, where live questions are discussed. 
The church property is worth $30,000. It 
is not paid for, but for this society $13,000 
will pay forit. Who will send a check of 
good amount to help this persevering wom- 
an preacher? fee Be 

se 

RIGHTS OF MOTHERS IN CONNECTICUT. 





On the bill with regard to the custody 
of children, Senator Scofield said that the 
law as it now stands prevented the mother, 
in controversies over children, from having 
charge of a child unless in case cruelty or 
abandonment was proved. On legal proof 
of either of these two causes, the mother 
was awarded the child, and on them only. 
The present bill provides that in all con- 
troversies between husband and wife as 
to the custody of minor children of the 
marriage, the court shall have power to 
assign the custody of such children to 
either parent according to its best judg- 
ment upon the facts of the case, and upon 
such conditions and limitations as it shall 
deem proper. This, the senator said, was 
a more just and equitable law. The bill 
passed, and is a gain on the old law. 


L. §. 


—_———--0-o-o- 
TENNESSEE MOVING. 


The following bill has been introduced 
by Representative P. T’. Glass, and referred 
to the judiciary committee ; 

‘Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of the State of Tennessee, that it shall be 
lawful for women to hold and discharge 
the duty of the following offices and places 
of trust. to wit: register of the county, 
ranger, notary public, and commissioner 
for the taking of the acknowledgment 
of foreign deeds, school director, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the 
county and superintendent of public in- 
struction for the State. 

“Be it further enacted, that women shall 
have the same rights, powers and _privi- 
leges, pay and emoluments, and be sub- 
ject to the same rules and regulations and 
restrictions as men now are under the 
constitution and laws, in regard to the ap- 
pointment to, and discharge of, the fune- 
tions of said offices. 

— oo 
IMPORTANT ACTION OF DANVERS SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


Our Board of Selectmen are entitled to 
great eredit for their impartial and just 
construction of the present school suflrage 
law for women, which gives to women 
who pay a tax on property in the State 
the privilege of voting for members ot 
School Committee, and have treated ull 
tax-paying women in Danvers just as 
they do tax-paying male citizens. by plac- 
ing their names on the voting list. ‘Mhis 
course has not been pursued heretofore, 
only those names being registered that 
were requested, but Messrs. Pope and 
Putnam of the Selectmen held to this con- 
struction of the law, and submitted the 
matter to D. N. Crowley, Town Counsel, 
who, although opposed to woman suffrage, 
decided that the law not only permits but 
requires this course. About one hundred 
and fifty names of women citizens are thus 
added to the voting list for the election a 
week from Monday, and as many as feel 
an interest in the matter and choose to do 
s0 may vote that day for two members of 
the School Committee to be elected as 
successors to Messrs. A. P. White and Geo. 
F. Priest.—Danvers Mirror. 


> 


IN MEMORIAM. 








MISS OPHELIA S. NEWELL. 

Miss Ophelia S. Newell died Monday 
evening of last week, in South Boston, 
after a lingering illness of three years. 
She was a private and public school teach- 
er in South Boston for over twenty years, 
and identified with all the benevolent en- 
terprises of the Broadway Unitarian So- 
ciety. She was daughter of the late Cap- 
tain Newell, and when a girl resided with 
her parents for some time at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, Her mother died about 


| licenses. 
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one year ago. She was a member of the 
Woman Suffrage Club, and was deeply in- 
terested in all matters relating to the ad- 
vancement of women. She was a lady of 
tender sympathies, and aided many a poor 
needy family, and especially indigent chil- 
dren, in her room at school. Her twin sis- 
ter has been very devoted to her, during 
her protracted sickness, and will receive 
the warm sympathy of many friends. 


L. 8. 
oo —— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


tead the latest testimony from Wyo- 
ming on page 63. 





The selectmen are responding well for 
the town meetings. 

‘The mother can be trusted to protect 
her home.” Well said, Mr. Chamberlain! 

A majority of the House of Representa- 
tives at Springfield, Ill., favor the the pub- 
lic whipping of wife-beaters. 

Senators Hoar and Blair opposed the 
disfranchisement of the women of Utah in 
the U. S. Senate, last Wednesday. 

Roger Wolcott spoke like a gentleman 
and an honest man,—on the wrong side. 
He will learn better as he grows older. 

“We have heard such talk for the past 
forty years, but we don’t scare worth a 
cent,” said the sage of Beverly. 

Miss Phebe Couzins, of St. Louis, lectured 
on “Mother Eve,” in Tremont Temple, last 
Wednesday evening, to a good audience. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, of Boston, has been 
the guest of Mrs. Cleimmer, on Capitol 
Hill, and a tea was given in her honor last 
Monday evening. 

Think of Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop and 
her lady remonstrants listening to the 
speech of Sayward—their champion. *“Ver- 
ily, they have their reward !* 

The February meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Club of Needham will be omitted 
on account of a festival and a musical ex- 
hibition, which crowd the time. 

Ann Gerry, daughter of Elbridge Gerry, 
who was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and vice-president with Mad- 
ison, died on Sunday last, aged 91, at New 
Haven, Ct. 

Goy. St. John, in the opening sentences 
of his address on ‘Temperance, last Thurs- 
day evening, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
avowed himself in favor of woman suf- 
frage. The great audience greeted the 
statement with hearty applause. 

The wives of the Methodist ministers of 
Boston and vicinity have decided to put a 
memorial window in the People’s Church 
for Mrs. J. W. Hamilton, as an expression 
of their love for her and appreciation of 
her self-sacrificing work. 

The Western floods have caused immeas- 
urable distress and loss. Funds for re- 
lief have been sent promptly from this city, 
by women as well asmen. Cincinnati and 
Louisville send word that they can supply 
“need in these cities. 

The Comnnittee on Probate and Chancery 
report inexpedient to legislate, on an order 
relative to providing that so much of the 
personal estate of a married man as is by 
law exempt from being taken on execu- 
tion, shall, in case he dies intestate, become 
the property of his widow. 

A largely attended mass-meeting of 
Irishmen to protest against the English 
poliey of enforced emigration and to de- 
mand that England give work to the peo- 
ple instead, was held in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, last week. Mayor Palmer presided. 
P. A. Collins, John Boyle O'Reilly, Judge 
Fallon, Rey. Dr. Miner and Father Bodfish 
made speeches, and appropriate resolutions 
were adopted. 

fhe Tlinois Legislature has a consider- 
able fight on hand, all about raising saloon 
There is something like a gener- 
al popular demand on one side, und all the 


liquor interest on the other, and the saloon | 


men bave a lobby which has already made 
un unpleasant scandal. 

Representative Sayward went out of his 
way last Tuesday, to throw ridicule upon 
frish women, by coarse and senseless stor- 








ies. A chivalrous regard for women is 
one of the finest elements of Irish char- 
acter. It will rebuke the insult, when the 
question comes to a vote. Fanny Parnell 
was a noble type of woman in polities. 

lowa prohibitionists are plucky. They 
are undaunted by the recent overthrow of 
their amendment by the courts, and de- 
clare they ‘twill sow the State knee-deep 
with temperance documents.” ‘They re- 
fuse to make it a party question, but will 
ask the Legislature to submit the amend- 
ment again to a vote of the people of the 
State. . 

Not long ago, President Angell, of Mich- 
igan University, after most earnestly re- 
commending the system of co-education, 
proudly pointed to the fact thata good 
proportion of the women graduates of Ann 
Arbor are holding conspicuous positions as 
medical practitioners or teachers, among 
them being the president and five other 
members of the faculty of Wellesley Col- 
lege.—N. Y. Mail. 








The Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, 
is delivering a course of Lenten lectures on 
“The Place of Women in the World,” which 
will doubtless be eminently satisfactory to 
those of the good doctor’s hearers who, 
like himself, live done up in cotton 
wool, and neither see nor know the nature 
of the struggle which is going on about 
them. 

The Boston correspondent of the Adcance 
asked Wendell Phillips a few days ayo, 
“Are you writing any reminiscences of 
those days?’ “No, I have not the time. 
It ought to be done. Garrison was the 
man to doit. He ought to have done it. 
He meant to, but he put off things. At one 
time he took a retired study for the purpose, 
moved his books and papers into it, plan- 
ning to work at the matter diligently, and 
—-never entered the room again.” 

The Mcionaon at Boston has been fairly 
filled for two days by people attending the 
first annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
branch of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. ‘The Opportunity of the 
Democratic Party” was an address by Mrs. 
Harriet H. Robinson, and “Our Lady Op- 
ponents” was handled by Mrs. Il. R. 
Shattuck. The subjects were also discussed 
by other speakers. ‘The session closed last 
evening with an address by Miss Phabe 
Couzins on **Woman Without ‘a Country.” 

Prof. Rogers, of Cambridge Observato- 
ry. lectured before the Microscopical Soci- 
ety of Wellesley College and its invited 
guests last week. ‘The subject considered 
was **Micrometers,” and after speaking of 
their use the lecturer described, in a most 
interesting and graphic manner, the way in 
which the rulings are made. ‘The audience 
then adjourned to the laboratories adjoin- 
ing, where a large number of slides con- 
taining mounted specimens of rulings to 
illustrate the lecture were displayed. These 
were arranged under microscopes, and ex- 
cited the wonder of the uninitiated and the 
admiration of the scientifically inclined. 


The Woman's Club of Muncie, Ind., cel- 
ebrated its seventh anniversary on January 
29th, with a reception, lunch, and literary 
exercises. ‘The programme included an 
excellent address by the President, Mrs. 
H. 8. MeRae; a poem by Mrs. J. H. V. 
Coons, entitled “‘A Trip to the Land of 
Nod; a response to the toast ‘Our Sevy- 
enth Anniversary,” by Mrs. MeCulloch; a 
response to the toast *‘Woman,” by Mary 
Nickey, in which an eloquent plea was 
made for the higher education of women, 
and recitations and music. The club now 
numbers twenty-four working members, 
and its studies and discussions embrace a 
wide and profitable range of topics. 

The Woman's Club of Richland Co.,Wis- 
consin, held its meeting on the 7th ult. 
‘The Corresponding Secretary presented the 
Club with a copy of the **Duties of Wom- 
en,” by Frances Power Cobbe. Selections 
were read and discussed, one from the 
North American Review entitled**The Ad- 
ulteration of Intelligence,” another, *‘Jour- 
nalism among Women,” by Jennie June, 
also an original essay, subject, ‘*The At- 
tainments of Women,” giving much needed 
information and encouragement. Those 
interested in equal suffrage who wish 
to join the State Suffrage Society can 
do so by sending the name and fifty cents 
membership fee to Mrs. Helen Olin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. It is desired that funds 
suflicient to carry on the work this year 
may be raised through the fees alone. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, President of 
Cornell University, says the co-education 
ot the sexes is a good thing. No seandals 
have arisen at Cornell growing out of the 
system. Indeed, as regards morals, the 
young women lave acted as a restraint 
upon the young men. The results have 
been better scholarship and better deport- 
ment. He remarks: **We find in the class- 
es that men will outrank women in study, 
and that two or three of them will be far 
ahead; but we also find that taking the 
class altogether. women have a_ better 
average—that is. u better general average. 
‘Taken altogether, the results thus far have 
fully realized the most sanguine hopes of 
the friends of co-education.”” President 
White might have added that the highest 
prizes in Greek and Latin were each taken 
by young lady students, and we may add, 
they were both of them tie daughters of 
woman suffragists. 


AmonG the shopworn goods for sale by T. E. 
Moseley & Co. may be found some French and 
English boots and shoes for gentlemen, very 
cheap. 





~LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, 


Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 


Now is the Time 
to get your 


WEATHER STRIPS, 


At UNDERWOOD’S 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mai! promptly attended to. 








CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall close out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


ing low prices:— 


WILTONS, damaged by water,........ ... $1.75 


AXMINISTERS “ ” 
ROYAL VELVETS.,...... 
5-frame BODY BRUSS 


TAPESTRYS.,.....--- 
EXTRA 





SUPERFINENS........0..005 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS.......... 


erececssceee 1,80 
-epeee 1.80 


ELLS,...ccces-ce00. 1.258 
seseeeesees OS, and T5c, 
e coscose TEC. 
se eces eee 1.00 


These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season, 


John & James Dobson. 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 








We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 





Pens sent by 
Send 
Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 


BACK - SUPPORTING 


For t 
SHOULD 


and examined it. 





Price, $1 50. 


Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


‘As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had praper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

e yr of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
S[R-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in aceom- 
plishing its purpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


give waist measure outside of dress. 





GRAY’S 
SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage is 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. Inu ordering, 


#0 18 
All ten- 


Agents and Cunvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


Mention this paper. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 





T, E. Mose.ey & Co. are selling a large lot of 
shopworn boots and shoes for ladies, misses and 
children at very low prices, 469 Washington 
Street. 





~~ 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooruHiIne Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly-7 





A GIFT | 





That Would be appreciated Ly any 
one is a Marks Adjusi able 


FOLDING CHAIR. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Full Assortment,'all 
styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 


4 PARK STREET. 








AMERICAN Sclected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
cooked and dessicated. Pat- 
ented. Prepared as wanted for 

jthe table, in ten minutes, 
j 

Saving tine. Saving waste. 

Saving health. Easy to digest, 

A.B.C. WHITE OATS, A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 

A.B.C. BARLEY FOOD, A.B.C. MAIZE 

For sale everywhere. Ask for A. B. C. Brand. 

THE CEREALS MF’C CoO., 
At Wholesale, H, R. TUCKER & CO., 
56 Chatham St., Boston. 
PocKeT KNIVES 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 


IN THE WORLD. 
and impurities removed. Steam 
Saving money. Saving fuel, 
CEREALS 
hh ‘ being thoroughly cooked. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for Dyspeptice. 
d 
Office 83 Murray St., N. Y. 
SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 
Washington Street. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
VOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wi cuenny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


| PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR. 
| DER QUICKLY by experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 

Cutlery Store, 349 Washington St. 

ARTISTS’ A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Opp. Boston Theatre. 
All kinds of COLORMEN 
Artists’ Materials. 
‘ 











GOODYEAR’S 


Ladics’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sieeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands. Door 
Mats, ete. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Cireulars. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 





Engnevines, PHOTOGRAvuREs, ETONNGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, 40. 


L. A ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
$38 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to ord. 





G. EH. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. A/l the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


BY DELL FRANCES PUTNAM. 








Life's journey is a wondrous thing! 
The heart beats high, gay voices ring, 
When we start out in youth’s glad spring. 


How light the foot, how bright the face! 
We are #0 eager for the race— 
So sure that we can win a place. 


The road is bard and often steep, 
But nothing daunts us, on we leap; 
No time, we say, to stop and weep! 


Our aim is high, we cannot rest; 
The goal we'll reach, we'll do our best 
Before the sun sinks in the west. 


But, as we journey up the hill, 
Although the heart is hopeful still, 
We've learned it takes more than our will 


‘To pave the way and keep it straight. 
We yet may learn, when all too late, 
‘They often win who watch and wait. 


But now the noonday sun is high, 

The summit of the hill we spy, 

‘The way looks strange, we can’t tell why. 

‘The path seems rougher to our tread, 

The clouds are darker overhead, 

Some of life’s brightest dreams are fled. 

As we the downhill path begin, 

We mourn the goal we could not win— 

Lost joys we hoped to garner in. 

But, see! the day is almost done; 

And though the victory is not won, 

We'll gladly rest at set of sun. 

We can’t retrace the way we've trod, 

So, though we've failed, bow to the rod. 

This path begins and ends with God. 

-— ooo ——- 

SONG OF THE WELSH BARD. 


BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 








Break, break, O daybeams, and kindle our beacon-bills! 
Vault o’er our valleys and meet our wild waves; 

Foam of the breaker, and flash of our mountain-rills, 
Bear our high tidings o’er rocks and through caves! 


Water the roots of our hills day and night, O rills; 
Strengthen them, nourish and sweeten the ground; 

While ye stand fast looking up to the light, O hills, 
Sons hero-hearted will ring ye around. 


. * * * * * . 
Btrong blows a breath as the wind on that midmost sea, 
Bearing the tall ships that tremble and groan, 
Sweeping them onward as now that wind sweepeth me, 
Driving them forth on a course not their own. 
Strong blows the breath, and it taketh me, lifteth me 
Upward and onward, I struggle in vain,— 
Taketh me, showeth me what mine eyes die to see,— 
Teareth forth words from the heart of my pain. 


Not by the tongues of the earth shall the victory 
Claimed be for us when the last field is won; 

Not by the watchers below shall the triumph be 
Lald to our door when the long day is done. 

Fold not the flag, from the sheath pluck the weapon 

free, 

Edge it, as sheath ye will want it no more; 

Stand up like men, ay, though God were not there to 


’ 
Strike for the right as the waves for the shore. 
Strike for the right though the wrong shall ride over 
you, 
Fall, if ye fall, with the sword in your hand; 
So shall your blood and your tears bea morning dew 
Worthy to blend with the life of the land! 
Bo shall ye strengthen your souls for the latter spring, 
Pouring them out as the cloud pours the rain,— 
Giving them back for the heart of the earth to bring 
Nearer to God as a fountain again. 
Loat though ye be to all other than God alone, 
Never your shape to His eye shall grow dim, 
Never His car from the harmony lose the tone 
Taught the sad secret of music by Him. 
So in the far time when spoiler and spoiled shall be 
One as the blood mixed in war and in peace, 
Sweetening their rough wine of song shall our threnody 
Steal through the world to its music’s increase. 


Bo in the far time when spoiler and spoiled forlorn 
Watch by the altars whose light burneth dim, 

We with the younger heart left to earth’s earlier born 
Still in the darkness shall lift up the hymn, 


Pour out the prayer and the praise that abide in us 
Still when the stars in their courses are mute; 
Words with a meaning forgotten that hide in us,— 

Breath as of God that still lives in His flute; 


Bow in our worshipful need to the God that lies 
Loat in the wilds and the wastes of the earth, 

Till with a rush as of flame every soul shall rise 
One to the Godhead that gave it ite birth. 


Great is the will of the Highest, and great are we, 
Ripening in darkness as seed in the womb; 
Great is the God of our trust, and His children we, 
Treading to music the dark way of doom. 
From “Glan Alarch.” 
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THE JORDANS AND THE JORDANS. 
BY FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 


Mr. Jordan pushed back his chair from 
the breakfast-table, and took out his watch 
with an air of handsome liberality. 

‘Yes, I shall be glad to see John,” he 
said, ‘because he is my brother's son, 
though I did yow I would never have any- 
thing to do with his father again, when 
that second will was discovered. I can’t 
help thinking, still, that there was a loose 
screw somewhere. Uncle Hamilton would 
never have left the whole property to my 
brother in his right mind. If that will 
was genuine,—which I doubt,—then he was 
eertainly not sane when he drew it up; 
hence it is invalid in either case,” and Mr. 
Jordan brought down his palm in a judi- 
cial manner upon the table, causing the 
china to jingle and his wife to ejaculate, 
**Mercy !” 

““Well, well, papa,” said his daughter, 
eoaxingly, ‘‘Cousin Johnisn’t to blame for 
having been born rich, poor fellow! I 
only hope we can make him comfortable 
for a few days, he is used to so much lux- 
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to-day ?” interrupted her father, seeing the 
drift of the conversation. “I might get a 
few nuts and raisins,—something of that 
sort, you know,—for dessert, if you say 
80,” he added, on his way to the door. 

“No indeed!” said Mrs. Jordan, with 
lofty, contempt for the inability of the 
masculine mind to rise to the occasion, 
**hetter leave it to Mary.” 

“T wish you could remember to call me 
Marie while Cousin John is. here, mam- 
ma,” said that young lady, with a frown. 
“Those odious persons next door have a 
daughter Mary,l have just discovered. As 
if it wasn’t exasperating enough to have 
them move next to us and set up «a little 
store under our very noses, without hay- 
ing the same name! I feel so mortified 
every time I see that sign, ‘Jordan's Cash 
Grocery!’ Of course our name sounds 
very differently, because we accent the last 
syllable; but you see the spelling is just 
the same, and it looks as if we ‘were relat- 
ed. That is one thing that I dread about 
Cousin John’s coming. I suppose he will 
not expect to find us in a brown-stone front, 
with a houseful of servants; but when he 
finds what neighbors we have, and sees 
that sign, | am afraid he will be disgust- 
ed.” 

‘“*None of the Jordin family,” said Mrs. 
Jordan, in atone as if she were pronounc- 
ing a funeral oration, ‘none of the Jordan 
family ever learned a trade. ‘The name 
never appeared upon a business sign. Your 
Uncle Ralph was not equal in mental pow- 
er to the others. He failed to pass the uni- 
versity examinations, and was never able 
to gain admission to the bar. He—l have 
never allowed this fact to pass my lips un- 
til this moment—he had some very low 
tastes. He actually wanted to be a cabi- 
net-maker. Of course it was a terrible 
trial, for he was very persistent in this ma- 
nia; but at last, to quiet him, he was al- 
lowed to have a secret room where he could 
use tools a little, for his own amusement, 
but your grandfather saw that he was sup- 
ported. He had a regular allowance so 
long as he lived.” 

“Do you suppose we could hire little 
Sammy Washington to wait on the table 
and door?’ asked Marie, intent upon the 
present vindication of the family dignity. 
“And, mamma, don’t you think lobster 
salad, with potted pigeons, and some fruit 
ices afterward, would be the correct thing 
for lunch? Or would you have chicken 
croquettes, with floating island and white 
grapes? And then don’t you think we 
should have a few flowers? Just some tea- 
rose buds, tuberoses and camellias, with a 
little heliotrope and smilax.” 

Mrs. Jordan sighed. ‘*Have you any idea 
how much all these things will cost, my 
dear?” she asked. ‘*We could not keep up 
this style of table all the time your cousin 
is here. Your father would never be will- 
ing to pay the bills.” 

“But, mamma,” said her daughter, ‘it 
is really a sort of investment. We shall 
get it all back in the end. Do you suppose 
Tam going to let slip such an opportunity 
as this? I don’t care if he is my own cousin 
and half-a-dozen years younger than I! I 
hope he is nice, but he is rich, anyway, and 
that’s enough. I am sick and tired of 
small economies, and I’ve had nothing else 
all my life.” And so the end-of it was 
that Marie had carte blanche as to the order 
she took to the Café Gourmand that morn- 
ing. 

In the meantime ‘‘those odious persons” 
who did not accent the last syllable of their 
name were in a state of pleasurable antic- 
ipation in the tenement over the little gro- 
cery next door. 

“Sorry on your account though, mother,” 
Mr. Jordan was saying to his wife.” ‘“*Ma- 
ry’s being away makes the heft of it come 
on you. Well, I wouldn’t lay myself out; 
just give Cousin Jack to understand that 
you’ve been having a siege with the rheu- 
matics, and we’re on half rations for the 
present. He'll excuse it. Just as soon as 
Mary’s school-teaching is over for the sea- 
son, she’ll cook enough to make it up. He 
never ate any muffins to equal hers, I'll be 
bound.” And the good man beamed on 
his wife and daughter like a full moon. 

Mrs. Jordan laughed a comfortable little 
laugh from her arm-chair, and said, for the 
twentieth time, “If we had only got the 
letter a day sooner, Mary could have cooked 
up yesterday afternoon; but here we are, 
with me like a hen tied by her foot. I 
planned to get along as easy as we could 
till her school was over.” 

“T wouldn’t do any different. Might 
just make a few pies, a batch of doughnuts, 
and a little sweet-cake, mebby—something 
of that sort; but I wouldn’t do anything 
that would be any work.” And having 
covered himself with glory by this sage 
advice, Mr. Jordan caught sight of a prob- 
able customer and hastened down stairs 
‘into the store. 

“Tl tell you what Ill do mother,” said 
Mary, who was a bonny girl of twenty- 
two. “I will stop at the Café Gourmand 
and order the dinner, and some kind of 
plain cake for tea. Being examination-day 
to-day I shall have to take my dinner with 





me, but, you must leave the dishes till I 


come back. Dannie will set the table for 
you. I shall be paid next week, so that we 
can afford a little celebration on this occa- 
sion. You know we don’t have a cousin 
from Texas visit us every day.” And Mary 
put on a delightful little hat which she had 
evolved out of her inner consciousness, and 
tripped away. 

“Daniel,” said Mr. Jordan, addressing 
his young son, who was helping him pick 
over a barrel of apples, and was privately 
reserving such as seemed particularly 
adapted to his own needs. ‘Daniel! I 
want to give you a piece of advice before 
you go to school, because after you come 
back it may be too late.” The parental 
voice had anominously hollow tone, owing 
to the fact that Mr. Jordan had his head 
and shoulders in the nearly empty barrel. 
Daniel decided not to appropriate a partic- 
ularly fine “Sapson” which he was about 
to transfer to his own pile. 

“When your Cousin Jack comes,” went 
on his father,—Daniel looked relieved and 
bit a large piece out of the apple,—“I think 
likely he'll seem pretty green. You see he 
has lived out on a ranch all his life, and he 
aint used to things much, so it won't be 
strange if he does make a few mistakes. 
Now, I don’t want he should think that 
we aint as glad to see him us if his folks 
was kings and queens. Don’t you take any 
notice if he does anything queer. His fa- 
ther was my oldest brother, and | was a 
little shaver when he ran away and went 
to Texas. I have never seen him since, and 
I don’t even know the children’s names, 
but T want to give Jack a real old-fashioned 
welcome and make him to home right 
away.” 

Three hours later Mr. Jordan was stand- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves under the shadow 
of his own vine and fig-tree, or, to speak 
literally, under the string of garlics and 
festoon of red peppers which adorned his 
doorway. <A hack turned the corner and 
drove up to the curb-stone, the driver pull- 
ing on his reins as his eyes fell on the sign. 
The grocer, eager to show his visitor that 
hospitality was a virtue not confined to 
the South, sprang to open the carriage 
door. ‘The elegant young stranger who 
emerged looked quite as astonished as his 
host. ‘There was absolutely nothing about 
him, from his pearl-gray crush hat to his 
Newport ties, whieh suggested the ranch. 
Mr. Jordan felt that it would be an insult 
to mention that word to the young man 
who stood twirling a leopard-wood stick 
between the fingers of one white hand, 
while with the other he was feeling his 
moustache, doubtless, since it could not 
have been burdensome, to assure himself 
of its presence. 

“Well, well,” said the host, recovering 
himself, **so you're Jack Jordan, all the 
way from Texas! You don’t look like 
your father’s folks—but ['m right down 
glad to see ye; step in! Here, driver! 
this way with the baggage.” And the be- 
wildered guest found himself following his 
relative, who was hospitably lugging one 
end of his trunk, through serried rows of 
codfish and barrels of potatoes into the 
back store and up a flight of stairs. Tere, 
in the room which did duty as parlor and 
sitting-room in one, was Mrs. Jordan, with 
her company cap on and her motherly face 
radiant with welcome. ‘I’m real sorry 
Mary couldn't be here this morning,” she 
said. “But she is teaching in the Birch St. 
Intermediate, and it’s examination-day to- 
day, so she couldn't get a substitute, as 
she would have done if it had been any 
other time. She won't be home till after 
five.” 

After Mrs. Jordan had made her apolo- 
gies, she hobbled painfully across the en- 
try-way to the kitchen, alias dining-room, 
with an eye to her domestic arrangements. 
John looked about him and noted the ex- 
quisite neatness of everything and the lit- 
tle attempts at adornment. A bunch of 
maiden-hair fern in a glass on the ‘‘scroll- 
saw” bracket, and the small library on 
the home-made book-shelves, recalled his 
thoughts to the cousin whom he had not 
yet seen. 

‘So Mary is a *school-ma’am,’ ™ he said to 
himself. ‘I might have expected it. Prob- 
ably she wears spectacles and has a high- 
pitched voice.” 

He had finished his inspection of the 
books, among which he was surprised to 
find Curtius’ History of Greece and George 
Eliot’s novels, and was gazing through 
the window at the glimpse of blue bay 
laced with the masts and rigging of coal- 
schooners, when Mrs. Jordan re-entered 
the room. 

‘Here is your Cousin Daniel.” she said, 
presenting that youth as if he were a choice 
specimen of bric-a-brac. 

John politely refrained from intimating 
that he was unaware of the possession of a 
Cousin Daniel. A little judicious conver- 
sation on the subject of base-ball and _ bi- 
cycles so won that youth's heart that he 
informed his mother, while laying the din- 
ner-table for her that ‘‘Cousin Jack knows 
something to talk about; he don’t have to 
begin ona fellow about his studies the first 
thing.” 





Another surprise awaited the new rela- 





tive when he sat down to what Mr. Jordan, 
in his innocence, had previously assured 
him would be a **pick-up dinner.” 

When the caterer’s man had brought a 
lobster salad, chicken croquettes, cream 
meringues, a fruit-ice and Hamburg grapes, 
Mrs. Jordan was aghast at her daughter's 
extravagance, but she coneluded not to 
take her to task, particularly as Mary 
would pay for it with her own money. 

“Your puddin’ is very good, mother,” 
said Mr. Jordan, passing his saucer for 
more of the fruit-ice. 

The Jordan kitchen was really a pleas- 
anter eating apartment than the Jordan 
dining-room, which only commanded a 
view of a high board-fence, which served 
as a sort of Elevated Railway for the cats 
of the neighborhood. The grocer’s kitchen 
window was shaded by wisteria, morning- 
glory and grape-vines, and looked down 
into one of the most charming of tiny gar- 
dens. Mr. Jordan was discovered to be a 
really intelligent and sensible man. John 
exerted himself to be agreeable, and both 
parties left the table with favorable im- 
pressions of each other. 

When Mary appeared, John decided that 
his new cousin was really very interest- 
ing. She did not wear spectacles, and had 
an unusually sweet and well-modulated 
voice, beside being very pretty. She, on 
her part, was pleasantly disappointed to 
meet, instead of the overgrown young dro- 
ver she had pictured to herself, a slender 
young man with aristocratic features and 
handsome dark eyes. She discovered that 
he was an enthusiast on the subject of bot- 
any, and an animated discussion followed 
in regard to Camptosarus rhizophyllas. It 
appeared that he sketched in an amateur 
way, and he was forthwith prevailed upon 
to produce his sketch-book, and the whole 
family were soon laughing over his latest 
caricature. It was the figure of one of 
John’s fellow-travellers, a young back- 
woodsman, who wore cavalry boots and 
sat with his feet on the back of the seat in 
front of him. It was tea-time before any- 
body could have said Jack Robinson, if 
anybody had thought of saying it, and 
Mary went out to ‘‘set” the table. 

“Where is the sponge-cake I ordered, 
mother?” she asked in the privacy of the 
pantry. 

“Sponge-cake 
“Tt hasn't come.” 

“That is too bad! 1 suppose it was for- 
gotten, then. Was the veal-pie good?" 

**Veal-pie?” feebly echoed Mrs. Jordan 
again. ‘*No!” 

“Why! what did you have for dinner?” 
inquired her daughter. When she had 
heard the bill of fare, it was Mary’s turn 
to look astonished. ‘There has been a 
dreadful mistake somewhere,” she said. 
It was too late to mend the mistake now, 
at any rate, for the last bunch of grapes 
was, even then, fast disappearing down 
Daniel’s appreciative throat. Mary and 
her mother were much chagrined that they 
had robbed some other housekeeper of 
her dinner, but it never occurred to them 
that they had also deprived her of a guest. 

Miss Marie Jordan was in a fine fume 
when the hour for lunch arrived and she 
found that only a veal-pie and a loaf of 
sponge-cake were at her disposal. While 
berating the carelessness of the caterer. 
and keeping her ears open for the sound 
of the wheels of the expected guest, the 
door was thrown open and in walked a 
man. He was six feet three, and broad in 
proportion. His beard and hair were un- 
trimmed, and he wore a pair of huge cavy- 
alry boots. Mrs. Jordan at once said, 
“Oh, mercy!” Marie screamed, and then 
both women turned despairingly to each 
other and asked,— 

“How shall we ever get him out?” 

The intruder gazed at them with open 
mouth for a moment, and then burst into 
a tremendous laugh. 

‘*Well, as to that,” he said, “you needn’t 
be troubled. If I don’t like, I shall leave 
of my own accord.” 

“The lodging-house for tramps,” began 
Mrs. Jordan, in a trembling voice. The 
stranger dropped into a chair, and gave 
vent to a roar of laughter which made the 
pendants of the chandelier vibrate. 

‘He is a maniac!” whispered Mrs. Jor- 
dan, and in abject terror she dropped on 
her knees and began to crawl under the 


piano. 
The tramp gave his knee a thundering 


slap. ‘‘See here!” he said, “I aint a rhi- 
nocerous, nor yet a wild Injun, and if I 
was, my relations should go into the show 
half price. My name is Jack Jordan. I 
saw the name on your door and so I 
yalked in. Is this the sort of welcome 
you give a fellow who has come twenty- 


repeated Mrs. Jordan: 


|, two hundred miles to see you?” 


An expression of astonishment began to 
struggle with the look of terror on Marie’s 
face. Her mother crawled out from under 
the piano. ‘Iam sure,” she said, humbly, 
trying to rise and stepping on her dress, 
“Tam delighted to see you, nephew, but 
it was so—so unexpected.” 

“Wall, wall,” said the new-comer, giving 
each of his relatives a huge paw, “I dunno 
but it was. They do say,” with a twinkle 
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in his eye, ‘that sudden joy kills. folks 
sometimes.” 

It was sometime before Mrs. Jordan 
was wholly able to overcoine her fear of 
her formidable guest; but his good riature 
was irresistible, and the information that 
he owned one of the best ranches in Texas, 
with twenty-five hundred head of cattle, 
and two-thirds of a silver mine, had a sur- 
prising influence upon both women. 

“If he would only take off those dorrid 
boots, and have his hair cut, he wouldn't 
be a bad-looking man,” said Marie. 

“TIT hope, nephew,” said Mrs. Jordan, 
‘that we shall be able to persuade you to 
sell out and come North to live.” 

“Wall,” said Jack, running his fingers 


| through his long hair, **I have had some 


thoughts of settling down, but you see 
women folks are scurse down our way; 
we don’t have much of a pick, and ‘tisn’t 
likely the fine young misses round here 
would take a notion to a rough fellow like 
me. I can bring down game on the fly 
every time, and sling a lasso with any 
man, but when it comes to a woman, I 
don’t stand no chance beside these kid- 
glove chaps.” 

“Dear me, Cousin John,” said Marie, 
with a charming smile, ‘I am sure you 
are a delightful contrast to the gentlemen 
I know. It is so refreshing to see a young 
man with such sensible ideas.’”” Where- 
upon Cousin John was mightily pleased, 
and gave her ear a playful little pinch 
which made it ache for half an hour. 

It was a trial to Marie to see her cousin 
sit on the piazza in his shirt-sleeves smok- 
ing a clay pipe and expectorating freely 
upon the sidewalk. 

“Do put on your coat, cousin,” she said, 
persuasively, on this oceasion. “I am 
really afraid you will get cold in this 
damp air.” To which Jack responded 
witha shout of derision, and the assurance 
that he had never had a cold in his life, 
and was accustomed to sleep out of doors 
in all weathers, with only a Mexican 
blanket over him. 

Miss Jordan felt it to be incumbent upon 
her to play the agreeable to her barbarian, 
and the following morning proposed that 
they should sally forth to see something 
of thecity. She chose anhour so vulgarly 
early that she felt tolerably certain of 
meeting none of her aristocratic acquaint- 
ances, and fortifying her spirit with the 
thought of a certain pink coral set, which 
she had her own reasons for wishing her 
cousin to see, entered an open car. The 
‘Texan immediately elevated his extensive 
feet on the back of the seat in front of 
him, and prepared to enjoy himself. The 
conductor, an zsthetic young man with 
waxed moustache and a horse-shoe cravat- 
pin, passed just then, and was astonished 
to receive a slap on the shoulder which 
nearly threw him from the car. 

‘What's the damage, captain?” inquired 
his assailant. ‘The surprised Knight of 
the Punch had a confused idea that the 
passenger referred to the penalty for as- 
sault and battery, and had determined to 
set the charges high, when Jack Jordan 
spoke again. ‘“‘T say, what are your dam- 
ages’ You don’t run this mule-train free, 
do you?’ Six cents’ Well, that’s cheap 
enough! You'd better sell out and 
West, young man—that’s my advice.” 

They proceeded on their way without 
further incident until one of the passengers 
wished to alight and the conductor blew 
his whistle, which caused Jack to call 
out, “What station’s this, cap’en? Going 
to stop long enough for me to get off and 
get a bite of something? I’m tearing hun- 
gry. This aint the right kind of a country 
for square meals, and that’s a fact.” 

He entered into amicable conversation 
with the various passengers about him, 
successfully diverting the attention of a 
erying child by imitating the notes of dif- 
ferent wild birds. stepped off to assist an 
aged colored woman to board the car, and 
finally gave up his seat to a fat Irish 
woman witha baby. Marie was glad to 
get out, resolving that this expedition 
should be the last of its kind. 

*-Now, see here,” said Jordan, running 
his hand into his pocket and bringing out 
a handful of gold and silver coins, ‘I 
couldn't bring you folks any presents, be- 
cause the right kind don’t grow down our 
way; but I want you should pick out 
some notions for yourself and your mother 
—something handsome—and [ll pay the 
damages.” 

When Marie reached home, she not only 
brought with her the coveted pink coral, 
but a handsome set of Valenciennes for 
her mother. 

The next excursion was made in a car- 
riage, for Jack insisted on hiring a mustang, 
as he called it, and driving out. He pros- 
trated the pride of his fair cousin in the 
dust. by driving furiously up to the house 
and shouting, ‘‘All aboard for Galveston, 

Harrisburg and San Antonio! Train leaves 
in ten minutes !” 

It was an added humiliation that Mary 
Jordan should pass at that moment with a 
handsome young man who could not cou- 
ceal an amused twinkle in his eye as he 
glanced at the Texan. 
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“That is the original of my sketch,” he 
quietly remarked to his companion. 

Days passed on. The guest of the Jor- 
dans began to talk of important business 
in Chicago, but still he did not leave. 
The ‘Birch St. Intermediate’ having closed 
its doors for the summer, Mary was free, 
and it was surprising how many valuable 
botanical specimens sprung up in the sub- 
urbs of the town, and how many pic- 
turesque studies were discovered which 
must be reproduced in sketches. As the 
two cousins were returning from one of 
the excursions made necessary by these 
developments, John said, sadly, “I really 
must leave here to-morrow, Mary. I 
ought not to neglect that business of my 
father’s any longer.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Mary, “but 1 
am so glad that you could come! I am 
glad that I have a Cousin John.” 

**T am not,” said her companion, gloom- 
ily. “I wish we were not cousins at all.” 

That evening John entered into an ani- 
mated discussion with his host in regard 
to family genealogy. They were soon in 
a hopeless tangle. 

“| think, sir,” said John, tapping the 
barrel of mackerel on which he was sitting, 
‘your mistake comes in here; you say that 
we are descended from a Josiah Jordan.” 

‘‘And so we are,” interrupted the gro- 
cer. ‘tHe went through the Revolutionary 
War. Your father was named for him.” 

‘But father’s name is Oglethorpe,” in- 
terposed John. 

“Do you mean to say, young man, 
that I don’t know what my own brother's 
front name is?” demanded the other. 

“Well, no, sir; but I suppose you will 
admit that I ought to know what my own 
father’s name is. My middle name is the 
same. The Jordans, or Jordans, as we 
prohounce the word, are connected, you 
know, with the family of old General Ogle- 
thorpe. Our family,” went onthe young 
man, ‘“‘have always made a great point of 
their blood. In fact, they have laid more 
stress on it than I think was necessary, 
so that, of course, I was duly instructed 
on that point, and I have the genealogy 
carefully written out at home. My father 
told me of my uncle who went North be- 
fore I was born, and it was always a plan 
of mine to look you up when I became, a 
man. We knew you had a daughter 
Mary, but we had always thought she was 
an only child. It was so long since we 
had exchanged letters that we did not even 
know your business, though we knew you 
lived on Fair St. Perhaps,” added John, 
‘“T may as well say now, that father always 
regretted that the property was divided as 
it was. There was no reason why Uncle 
Hamilton should have made father his sole 
heir, even though he was his particular 
favorite, and if you had not left Maryland 
so precipitately” 

“Hold on; gasped the grocer, catching 
at a bundle of brooms for support, ‘‘this 
thing is a-getting too deep for me. Didn‘t 
you come from ‘Texas ?” 

‘Yes,” said John, ‘in one sense. | 
spent three months with my brother How- 
ard just before I came North. I believe 
I told you that he is a lawyer in Houston. 
All the rest of us have remained in Mary- 
land, where we were born.” 

Mr. Jordan wiped from his forehead the 
perspiration which his severe mental labor 
had cost him, and expressed himself in the 
words of his daughter when she discovered 
the blunder of the caterer. He said, ‘There 
has been a dreadful mistake somewhere.” 
After a solemn pause he went on, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, as if he were talking 
to a foreigner. ‘*My brother Josiah was 
the oldest in the family. He went to'Texas 
when he was fifteen. He married a girl 
named Jane Hodges or Scrojes, or some 
such name, and raised a family of seven or 
eight children. 1 don’t know their names, 
for we left off writing years ago, but we 
had a letter from the youngest, Jack, a few 
days ago, that he was on his way to see 





us —— 

And here he is!” cried « voice in the 
doorway which caused Mr. Jordan, who 
had been sitting on the edge of an empty 
barrel, to give such a start that he shut up 
like a jackknife and sank into its depths. 

‘*Wall done!” said the visitor, who wore 
a pair of cavalry boots in which he stood 
six feet three. “It does beat nature, 
how everybody that I claim relation to in 
this country ups and jumps into a mouse- 
hole.” He paused to assist Mr. Jordan, 
whose legs were feebly waving in the air 
as he tried to kick himself out of his trap in 
the manner of an imago struggling to 
throw off its chrysalis. 

“The old gentleman and I have got into 
a muddle, over to the next house,”’ went on 
Jack. “He will keep insisting that my 
folks are Marylanders. He begun it by 
asking me how long ago I went to Texas, 
and I told him longer ago than I could re- 
member, and that seemed to be too many 
for him. He has been bothering me about 
folks and places that I never heard of, ever 
since I've been there; but I didn’t want to 
appear green, so I told him they were all 
fair to middling, and let it go at that. 
Wall, to-night I asked him if Jordan’s 
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Cash Grocery wasn’t in the family, too; 
but he stuck toit you wasn’t any relation. 
However, | thought I'd call in and see you, 
anyway, for the sake of the name, and I 
got here just in time to hear you going 
over with my pedigree ; so I reckon I’m the 
right man in the right place, this time. 
Who is that young chap?’ pointing to 
John. “Is hea cousin, too? Hollo! strikes 
me your face is familiar, young man. 
Didn't I see you on board the Great North- 
ern soon after we left Houston, eh?” 

It took time for the Jordans and the Jor- 
dans and their respective guests to become 
properly assorted. The Jordans took an 
early opportunity to move to another 
street, and can now be found at 360 Upper- 
ten Avenue; for, as Marie observed, it was 
plain that fate would never smile upon 
them so long as they remained in that 
neighborhood. 

The Jordans gave Jack the welcome that 
belonged to a nephew anda cousin, and 
when he started for Texas, he left a bank- 
book for Daniel which will give him an 
education, or a good start in business. 

John has not by any means lost his in- 
terest in the grocer’s family with his rela- 
tionship, and, as Mr. Jordan often re- 
marks,—*‘If he aint a relation now, it’s no 
sign that he won't be.” 

- eo 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 





The Laramie Sentinel is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of Laramie City, Wyoim- 
ing Territory. Here is its leading editorial, 
dated February 3, 1883 : 

From the Laramie Sentinel, J. W. Wayford, Editor, 

Saturday, February 3, 1883. 

We received a letter this week froma 
lady in Whitewater, Wisconsin, making 
some inquiries about the history and prac- 
tical working of woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing. We receive so many such letters, it 
involves a good deal of time and labor to 
answer them, and therefore we will try to 
reply to them all at once through the col- 
umns of the Sentinel. 

The law conferring political rights upon 
women was passed in 1869, and has been 
in operation ever since. Under this law 
the women of Wyoming enjoy every polit- 
ical right which men possess, of voting, 
holding office, andeven of paying poll tax. 

The legislature which passed this law 
was composed entirely, in both branches, 
of Democrats. Little or no influence was 
brought to bear to secure the passage of 
the law. There was not, we believe, a sin- 
gle woman suffragist—by profession—in 
the territory, at the time it was passed. 
The motive which prompted its passage 
was a mere freak of the legislators, who 
thought it would immortalize them and ad- 
vertise the territory. 

“They builded better than they knew.” 

John A.Campbell, of Ohio, was governor 
at the time of the passage of the act. and 
he, and since him, Governor John M. Thay- 
er, and Governor John W. Hoyt—all the 
governors we have had—have uniformly 
endorsed and spoken in the highest terms 
of its practical workings, in all their mes- 
sages and ofticial documents. 

Vhatever diversity of opinion there may 
have been among our people as to the pol- 
icy and propriety of the measure at the 
time of its passage, the result of the ex- 
periment has been eminently satisfactory, 
and no one could now be found to oppose 
it who wants to see good laws and good 
government in the territory. 

The women of Wyoming prize and exer- 
cise their political rights as highly and as 
generally as the men. There is probably 
a less percentage of women whostay away 
from the polls than of the men. Women 
are not as persistent and hungry oflice- 
seekers as men, and, as a consequence, are 
not so frequently elected to office, but in a 
good many instances they have been elect- 
ed to office,and in every case have discharg- 
ed the duties imposed upon them with credit 
to themselves and to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

In the early history of woman suffrage 
here women served on juries, and under 
their administration law was enforced and 
crime punished more effectually than ever 
before or since. We could easily give the 
reason why the practice fell into disuse 
when we got a different class of judges, 
but we will only remark that it is not on 
account of the unfitness or incompetency 





sentiment of tle community. 

Woman's natural love of justice, her in- 
stinective consciousness of weakness 
consequent need of and desire for the pro- 
tection of good laws, faithfully executed, 
usually prompts her to vote for what she 
considers the best men and the best meas- 
ures, irrespective of political predilections 
or external infiuences. . 

It is no uncommon thing for a wife to 
think and vote differently from her hus- 
band. But here among the semi-barba- 
rians (?) of the frontier there is manhood, 
chivalry and tolerance enough to permit 
our wives to have enough liberty of con- 
science and action to vote as they please. 
We have known instances where a wife 
worked and voted for one ticket when her 
husband was a candidate for office on the 
opposite ticket, and it would simply be 
regarded as a good joke; but we have 
never known or heard of an instance of 
domestic infelicity growing out of a dif- 
ference in political views between husband 
and wife. We never heard of one of the 
pioneers saying that “if his wife did not 
vote to suit him, there would be a row,” 
or any words to that effect. This might 
not, however, be the case in the more en- 
lightened (?) regions of the east. 

Our elections, which were formerly an 
improved and revised edition of a Donny- 
brook Fair, where such scenes were 
acted as ‘‘made the milder devils blush, 
and good men from the place retire 
abashed,” are, under the refining influence 
of woman’s presence, as civil, quiet and 














of women to serve or of the adverse public | 


orderly as are our churches or any other 
social gathering. 

We have found out that woman, whocan 
associate with the opposite sex in all other 
relations in life, from the cradle to the 
grave, can even go up to the polls and de- 
posit her ballot with husbands, fathers, 
sons and brothers once a year, without 
being utterly ruined and demoralized. 

We have found that woman's influence 
in the government of the State is just as 
necessary and beneficial as in the govern- 
ment of the family. 

We have found that because woman is 
more afraid of the evils and dangers which 
crime, vice and immorality bring upon a 
community than man, because she is a 
greater sufferer from them, because she is 
more solicitous for the safety of sons, hus- 
bands, fathers and lovers than they are for 
themselves, therefore, when the power to 
do so is put into her hands, she is more 
likely than man is to use it in every possi- 
ble way to do away with these evils and to 
remove these temptations from the path of 
those she loves. 

We have found that though women may, 
and as a general rule do, vote as do their 
husbands, yet we recognize that it is the 
home and home influence in the govern- 
ment which constitutes its better element ; 
that men with wives, children and homes 
are more interested in good government 
than those not brought under such influ- 
ences, and that, therefore, by conferring 
the right of suffrage upon women we are 
doubling the power and influence of the 
better element of the government by in- 
troducing the principle of household suf- 
frage. 

In the foregoing remurks we have, we 
believe, gone pretty well over the ground 
usually embraced in the questions we re- 
ceive. The replies ure necessarily brief, but 
we trust they will be satisfactory. We will 
only add that having been all the time a res- 
ident of this territory for the past fifteen 

years, having been in public and official 
ife, we have had abundant opportunity to 
know whereof we speak, and ‘*we speak 
that we do know,” and as an evidence of 
xood faith we write and publish it here at 
1ome, where all the facts are known, and 
where, if we misstated or misrepresented 
the matter, it would be at our own peril. 


coe. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


Editor 

Mrs. Clara Neymann struck the key-note 
when she said:—“Our movement must 
stand upon its own merits and fight its 
own battles.” To connect any other re- 
form with woman suffrage is defeat for the 
suffragists. As proof, again read carefully 
*A Lesson of Kansas.” On Novy. 2, 1880, 
18,000 majority of the electors of Kansas 
amended Article Fifteen of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, by adding Section 10, 
which reads as follows :— 


Woman's Journal:— 


The manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks shall be forever prohibited in 
this State except for medical, mechani- 
cal and scientific purposes. 

During the campaign the ladies of the 
W. C. 'T. U. as a body were opposed to 
woman suffrage. They depended more on 
prayer than on the woman’s ballot. After 
more than a year’s trial of men trying to 
enforce man’s prohibitory law and seeing 
how grandly they failed, the ministers 
concluded to try another plan, and began 
to talk for woman suffrage. Then for the 
first time in Kansas the ladies of the W. 
©. T. U. expressed themselves as willing 
to vote onthis one question of enforcement. 
So, with an unprecedented zeal, the chureh- 
es have taken hold of our reform, and 
through them a woman suffrage plank was 
nailed down in the Republican platform at 
the last State Convention, which, together 
with 40,000 Republican enemies, was the 
death-knell that defeated the re-election of 
Goy. St. John. It will be the death-knell to 
even a hearing on woman suffrage at this 
session of the Legislature, which convenes 
on the eighth day of January, 1883, with 
Goy. Glick at the helm. Glick is a man 
who has never felt a single impulse of 
sympathy for woman, and has freely ex- 
pressed himself on this subject during the 
last campaign. The thinking men of Kan- 
sas are willing to give woman the ballot 
when women ask for it. In Nebraska 


| prohibition killed woman suffrage ; in Kan- 





sas a woman-suffrage plank killed pro- 
hibition. Republicanism in Kansas is the 
father of the prohibitory law, while over 
in Missouri the good Democrats are wide 
awake, up and doing all in their power to 
amend their Constitution for prohibition. 
Joy be with them, but they will find out 
that success will not crown their efforts 
until woman’s ballot is added to the final 


count. LAURA HOLTSCHNEIDER. 
Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 18, 1883. 
—-— coo ——— 
IUMOROUS. 


“What makes you afraid of the dark, 
Willie?” said his sister. ‘Don’t you know 
the angels watch over you in the dark?” 
‘It’s the angels themselves I’m afraid of,” 
said the little boy. 


Volatile Friend—‘Hulloa! What's the 
matter, old man? ‘Toothache? Tut-t-t-t! 
Have it out! If it was mine, I'd have’— 
Sufferer—“If it was yours! Yes, so would 
I!’ (Exit, groaning.)—London Punch. 


A suddenly rich and very muscular young 
man from the oil regions stopped at a sea- 
side hotel the other day for the first time, 
and had great difficulty in getting anythin 
toeat. A sympathizing stranger at his ce 
bow whispered, ‘‘You will starve here if 
you don’t tip the waiter.” Two minutes 





afterward the waiter found himself tipped 
over on the floor. The young man did not 
starve.— Philadelphia News. 


Don’t you know how hard it is for some 
people to get out of a room after their visit 
is really over? One would think they had 
been built in your parlor or study, and 
were waiting to be launched.— Holmes. We 
think there is a typographical error in the 
last word of the above. It was probably 
a lunch, and not a launch, they were await- 
ing. There are such people. 
ings. 





A little girl in the church at Ashland, 
Va., has been one of a band of workers to 
raise money to complete their church build- 
ing. She had earned by her own work a 
considerable sum for a child, whena friend 
heard her express a great desire to own a 
canary bird. It was suggested to her that 
she could easily purchase one from her 
own purse. “Oh!” she replied, **T can’t get 
a thing for myself while I have that church 
on my shoulders.” 





Human BLoop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula, and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
Sold by dealers. 


Favep articles of all kinds restored to their 
original beauty by Diamond Dyes. Perfect and 
simple. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


WE are in receipt of a letter from our old friend 
8. Sherson, Esq , at present a resident of the town 
of Rawlings, in the tar-off territory of Wyoming. 
“Dr. Grave's Heart Regulator has helped me right 
along,’ says Mr. Sherson. Glad to hear it old 
fellow. Yours was an aggravated case of heart 
disease. The remedy you mention does the same 
thing in this section, too; and better still, it al- 
ways cures heart disease.— Nast’s Weekly Letter- 
File. 

Wuat is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Some of our leading physicians say that 
pork is unhealthy food—but, unless prejudiced, 
not one of them will insinuate that Swayne's 
Ointment is not the best remedy for Tetter, Ring- 
worm, Scald Head, [Barber’s Itch, Prairie Itch, 
Piles, Erysipelas, and all Eruptions of the Skin. 
Every druggist in the land keeps Swayne’s Oint- 
ment. Try one box and you will never be canght 
without the remedy in your family afterward. 


Texas Sift- | 





iJ 7. 

If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRAcUT, MAss. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
‘ Dent Sirs— ft have suf- 
ered from ney com- 
Man Did piaint and bdiliousness for 
hteen years. fan — 
2 everything and never go 
with an toed. Last January, 
be : I opens tak- 
idire ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Ki dney a poet cy I _ 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus’ 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know —-s 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HEART. FROUBLES 


GONE IN THREE HAS THEM ag 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fauit. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ot 
Ventricles, Dr. Graves’ Ieart Regu’atur has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. ( res’ Teart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanics 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator, —it acta promptly. 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, D>. (raves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Teart Regulator shows great remultas 

AStaRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases. 

In Nervous Prostration and & eeplessncas, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Reguiatur has no equai. 

F. E. INGALts, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. 8. 
‘rSold by allLeading Druggists..23 (4) 
[tn erenatiiegtnegieeneesteneneteeee te —— 





IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 


organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
eh = a | 
Ifyou are ™m 
Malaria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocléanse the System, every 
one should take a thoroug! 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosia, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., ete., has taker 
rooms for the winter at 











512 Tremont. Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
vnlied. The Dr. has resumed giving the Massage 
lreatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’. § iPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards* 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve’ 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGE 
— URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 

er onmfice, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me... announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and ears School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main oe 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been mee iy 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all cgpenese for pursuinga thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being —-. places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, ‘Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October Ti, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, #225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. IH. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mit. Carroll (111) Seminary 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” ‘Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Lil. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLECE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Women’s Hospital, Pennsylvania. 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address . 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements with 
various schools of Art Needlework in Germany and 
France for new stitches and designs, is prepared to re- 
open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Italian, Span- 
ish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroideries. Orig 
inal designs made and stamping done at request. 


125 Tremont Street. 


LADIES, 
USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place ‘of whalebone 
in your dresses. They do not brenk off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Train 
Extender in your dress trains. 


Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 



































MISSES T. A, & A. M. DAY, Manuvactunses. 
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THE!MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


There was a full attendance of represen- 
tatives last Tuesday, February 20th, when 
the Municipal Suffrage Bill came up for a 
third reading. The galleries were crowd- 
ed as never before this session. 


Hon. John Hopkins, of Millbury, spoke 
with great force and earnestness in support 
of the bill. This is nountried experiment. 
In 1869 municipal suffrage was extended to 
the women of England and Wales by act 
of Parliament. A few years later school 
suffrage was granted. Last year municipal 
suffrage was given to the women of Scot- 
land. In the Isle of Man women vote on 
all questions, even for members of Parlia- 
ment. In Wyoming women have voted on 
all questions for fourteen years, and all 

artles agree in regarding it as a great pub- 
ic benefit. He read the acts of Parliament 
and the Wyoming law which conferred 
suffrage on women. ‘These precedents 
ought to be influential. 
hat is it that this bill seeks to do? To 
give women the right to vote in municipal 
elections and town meetings, and to hold 
municipal and town offices. It does not 
apply to the election of members of the 
Legislature. ‘That cannot be done unless 
and until a constitutional amendment is 
adopted. Women cannot get registered in 
time to vote at the spring elections in the 
towns before 1884. The men who succeed 
us in this State-House will not be elected 
by the votes of women. If they do not 
want the women to vote, if the presence of 
women in town meetings and municipal 
elections is unwelcome, they can repeal 
this law. It will give women the right to 
vote for town and city officers as they now 
have the right to vote for school officers. 
In short, every woman duly qualified may, 
if she choose, have a voice in the choice of 
her public servants. 

As I daily pass to my place of business 
I pass the houses of women, some of them 
widows, who own these houses, who have 
the sume interests as myself in roads, char- 
ities, police, and all other matters that 
concern the town. Why should not these 
women, who obey laws and pay taxes, 
have the same voice as myself in the care 
of the poor, in the expression of their pref- 
erences and wishes? It is no part of my 
present purpose to answer the objections 
that may be raised to this bill. To my 
mind it is mot improper to put a ticket in a 
box; no more so than to hand over a rail- 
road ticket. If the polling place is not a 
fit place for my wife or sister to go, it is 
not a fit place for me. So, in conclusion, 
I will at present merely say that I want to 
give the women of this coummonwealth the 
right to express their opinion in municipal 
matters, a right which I value and exer- 
cise myself, and of which I would not will- 
ingly be deprived. 


ADDRESS OF MR. SAYWARD. 


Mr. William Sayward, of Boston, said: 
1 am in favor of woman suffrage. ‘This is 
in contradiction to the position I formerly 
held. But [think that the woman suffrage 
bill, proposed by the committee, is going 
stern-first to the devil. I am in favor of 
woman suffrage as given by God, but not 
of what is called so by cunning politicians 
and ambitious women. Ihave tried to fol- 
low, as well as I could, the argument of 
Mr. Hopkins; it was in some respects a 
good argument, and in some others, ex- 
tremely weak. It reminded me of a negro 
sailor, who once asked an old farmer for 
work. “What can youdo?” ‘Anything.” 
“Can you plough?” “I can.” “I have a pair 
of oxen anda horse and an old mare. If 
you can plough with them,go ahead.” Soon 
the negro came back, saying, **Massa, old 
hoss one side de field; oxen de oder; de 
old mare tangled up in de rigging, and all 
goneto de devil!’ But I will contine my- 
self to the question. I am not a lawyer. 
I was much amused by a queer old fellow, 
who lives next door to me. ‘Sayward,’ 
said he, “If am glad you are elected. 
Thank God you are not a lawyer.’’ My 
colleague is a lawyer. He can speak on 
the legal points. I said lam in favor of 
woman suffrage. Because I am in favor 
of it, I shall try to defeat this insidious as- 
sault on woman. No one is more in favor 
of woman suffrage than I am, or feels more 
the responsibility] of his position. I owe 
much to woman, and I don’t propose to see 
her assailed. I am not in favor of a nom- 
inal suffrage that is based on a phantasy, 
but a real suffrage which, since the worid 
began, has made woman the object of 
man’s fondest love and solicitude, and has 
surrounded her with a power a_ million 
times superior to the ballot. It is propos- 
ed that now she is to become smirched 
and foul; one of the warring actors in the 
ignoble strife of politics. One of the 
sweetest and purest-minded of men, who 
died a few years ago, said that a woman's 
influence lies only in the fact that she oc- 
cupies an unsullied standpoint. Woman 
will lose her power and influence if she 
votes, because she will have fallen from 
her higher plane. Woman's attributes 
stamp her as entitled to the suffrage of 
heaven. She has duties and responsibilit- 
ies which man cannot have. We are call- 
ed upon to decide whether we shall make 
the oasis of home a desert. Statements 
have been made that no one dared to 
stand up in the house against this meas- 
ure. We ought to oppose it with as 
true and earnest a purpose as those who 
urge it. I supposed that the committee 
would propose a bill. But I hoped that 
they would say something like this :—Mr. 
Chairman, we have made a collection of 
$55. Fifty dollars isin a check on a broken 
bank, the Agricultooral Bank, and five dol- 
lars is in counterfeit currency. ‘This sub- 
ject is sifted dry. There are no new ar- 
guments. All we have to do is to keep 
still and let the petitioners kill their own 
bill. The promoters of this measure are 
the enemies of good government. The 
proposal that women shall bear the bur- 
dens of government is a crime, 2 conspir- 
acy. Is itnot a crime to rob all women of 
their birthright? to assail one of the in- 
alienable rights of women? to degrade 
those to whom we have been accustomed 
to look with reverence? Did I not know 


how people get into one train of thought, 
I should be surprised. Ifthese petitioners 
alone would suffer, they should be allowed 
to do so. When Rip Van Winkle’s wife 
fell into the water Rip got her out. But 
he said, “If she gets into the water again, 
and cries out, Rip. save me, I will say, ‘I 
go home and think about it.’ I will an- 
swer a few special pleas. Suffrage is claim- 
edas a natural right. Why, sir,no one 
has a natural right to suffrage, such as the 
right to breathe, for instance. ‘The right 
to help make the laws is simply to reflect 
the ideas of one’s friends and neighbors. 
The right to vote is already quevelaed surely 
and quietly by women. Witness the many 
women who come here to say, “Save us 
from this curse of suffrage.” Yet men 
whose own wives do not want to vote, will 


come here and yote for this bill. A few 
women come here and ask forit. Suffrage 


is not aright. Itis simply a duty, which 
the other sex is not competent to fulfil. 
They must quarrel not with man, but 
with their Creator, that this is so. 

If it could be shown that woman could 
vote, I would gladly withdraw and leave 
it to her. On washing-day an Irish woman 
on Beacon Street was at work at her wash- 
tub. A boy ran in, erying, ‘Biddy, Biddy, 
a boy has broken his leg.” She ran out, 
but stopped and said, ‘*‘Why the divil 
should I pay any attention to that young 
brat? [have no boy, and I don’t expect to 
have one.” One of the strongest pleas is 
the injustice that women have suffered. 
The idea that women will cure it by vot- 
ing! The woman who leads the movye- 
ment has taken a shameful position to- 
wards men, who have done so much to 
protect women. Where would men and 
women be if she had had for a hundred 
years the making of the laws? Men suffer 
for women. They put themselves at a 
disadvantage for women. But these pe- 
titioners slander women. ‘They assume to 
represent the army of progress. Well, I 
was once a believer in woman suffrage, as 
they term it. But when I saw through the 
nonsense I became a backslider—a sort of 
wild beast. An Irish woman anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of her son boarded a 
ship. ‘O captain, where is my boy?” 
He pointed her to a bear. ‘‘Howly mother 
of Moses, how the sea air has changed 
him!” But very many thousand women 
have asked, it is said, and only a few have 
appeared in writing against it. Oh, peti- 
tions are ent. rou can get people to 
sign anything. They have a society which 
circulates petitions all the time. Here is 
an article in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL signed 
L. s., called **The Cauldron Boiling.” It 
says that “the cream and dregs of society 
come to the surface against us,” ete. Last 
year a Senator (Reed, of Taunton) closed 
a very spirited speech by saying, ‘The 
Senator from Suffolk sends in a gilt-edged 
remonstrance. What else could we expect 
from the favorites of fortune?” This year 
we present remonstrances from all classes. 
One, of fifty names, is signed wholly by 
shop-girls. One petition is headed by my 
wife, and she, I am proud to say, is the 
wife of a mechanic. Then these people 
say, ‘“‘Oh, these are of no account. Any- 
body can sign remonstrances.” I have al- 
ways understood that a majority should 
rule. But now they say that a majority is 
of no consequence at all. Queer notion, 
that, for a Legislature to act upon. They 
argue that the few who wish the ballot 
should have the right, that the others are 
not obliged to vote. Now here is a town 
with one hundred voters ; fifty are on each 
side of an important local question. Twen- 
ty-five women wish to vote on one side. 
That makes seventy-five to fifty. Another 
twenty-five women are opposed. Will not 
these twenty-five others, who do not wishto 
vote, have to vote, in order to avoid being 
saddled with what they don’t want? If 
women get the suffrage, will all women 
vote alike? Out of their own mouths the 
r petitioners are condemned. We can get 
ten remonstrants to one petitioner. Their 
argument is illustrated by a man who bet 
that he had caught a lobster five feet long. 
A committee was appointed. Affidavits 
were made. But the committee replied. 
** Affidavits are not lobsters.” Of course, if 
this law passes, women will not only vote 
but fill positions. Will they all be unmar- 
ried women, or widows, or old women? In 
case of vhild-birth what will follow? The 
committee on health should offer an amend- 
ment that only those women may vote who 
are not subject to this contingency. ,It is 
the few who so persistently urge in the 
name of the many. Now they come here 
in ever-increasing numbers. But they have 
mistaken the views and feelings of average 
people. I wish they might apply Burns* 
lines to their own case: 

“Wad but some power the giftie gie us 
‘To sce ourscla as ithers see us.”” 

Whoever, in the guise of advancing the 
right, advocates woman suffrage, is seeking 
to crush the right. I have tried to find 
some phrase by which to designate these 
self-elected champions, and I eall them 
‘reformers out of a job.” [say to them, 
**Let woman alone. She is a good enough 
job as she is. God might possibly have 
made a better one, but certainly He never 
did.” The woman who is at the head of 
this movement will not accept school suf- 
frage because years ago she made an 
agreement with the man she married that 
she should retain her name. What do we 
care for that? Suppose you have agreed 
not to eat any butter after you are mar- 
ried, what concern has the public with 
that? There are thousands of women who 
are not ashamed to bear the names of their 
husbands. It is said that there is no stat- 
ute to compel a womantodoso. No; but 
there is a common law of decency and con- 
venience which she violates. She would 
uproot it and cast it out. Is such a woman 
a leader? Can we tell where she will stop? 
Is she not, in spite of sweet voice and gen- 
tle words, a dangerous member of society ? 
I can only say in closing, to show how 
deeply I feel on the subject, that I have an 
aged mother whose declining years it is my 
pleasure to comfort; I have a wife whom 
T protect and cherish. I should not repre- 
sent them as I ought, if I voted for this bill. 

Mr. ROGER WALCOTT, of Boston, said: 
This is a matter of overwhelming import- 











ance. It is a step to further legislation in 
the same direction. I can see no logical 
point at which to stop, short of full politi- 
eal rights for women. That is « radical 
change in our fundamental rule of soviety. 
Society creates law, not law society. This 
change is to be made on the petition of 
four thousand women and men. These 
names have not been got up spontaneously. 
Everybody knows that there is an organi- 
zation which publishes a weekly paper, 
which is never lacking in money. Yet we 
have only four thousand out of one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand. One of the 
first questions before passing ona prop osi- 
tion so revolutionary is the number who 
make it. Itis significant that when His Ex- 
cellency proposed to leave the decision to 
a majority of women there was an outery 
against doing so. If I should ask the mem- 
bers of this house whose lady friends gen- 
erally desire to vote, to hold up their 


hands, two or three might do so—not 
more. But the real question is, Will it im- 


prove the body politic? If, indeed, I 
thought that the women were in a state of 
discontent, it would have weight with me, 
because it is not for the interest of any 
community to have discontent. But the 
main point, after all, is this—Will it im- 
prove the condition of society? If the mor- 
als of women are really better than those 
of men, it might do some good. But if, on 
the other hand, the average intelligence of 
women on public matters is less than men 
can give, then it would tend to deteriorate 
our politics and we ought to oppose it. 
Above all we ought to ask ourselves wheth- 
er this demand is the steady growth of pub- 
lic opinion. Does it enlist the young blood? 
We find about the same persons asking for 
it year after year. We have about the same 
number of names and the same names. 

Butif the morals of women are superior 
to those of men, might we not, even then, 
by bringing them into politics, be under- 
mining the home? We ought to be care- 
ful before taking what is only a step to- 
wards full political equality. [t should 
like to speak longer, if there were not 
others ready to speak. I can conceive of 
no subject more important than this. ‘The 
gentleman from Millbury claims that 
municipal woman suffrage is not an experi- 
ment. He instances England, the Isle of 
Man, Scotland, Wyoming. Before we ad- 
mit that these are Seeenibete we must be 
sure that they are close precedents. In 
England, only rate payers vote. The num- 
ber of voters is comparatively small. In 
Ireland recently in a closely contested elec- 
tion, there were only 180 on one side and 
157 on the other. Here we have 27,000 in 
a single congressional district. The same 
is true to acertain extent in England; they 
have 1200 to 900 perhaps. Is that a prece- 
dent for us? The Isle of Man is a small 
island, the people agricultural laborers, 
it is owned by a few men. In Wyom- 
ing we are referred to the Governor and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Office holders don’t often kick down 
the ladder by which they have climbed. 
But the experience of Wyoming is for thir- 
teen years only. The population is sparse 
and scattered. Is that a safe precedent? 
To be worth much it must be a close one. 
Does a scattered population in a territory 
like Wyoming resemble the thickly settled 
cities of the East? What analogy is there 
in the two cases?) What have these prece- 
dents to do with the bill proposed? I can 
conceive of nothing that will better test the 
honest, earnest purpose of the House than 
this. [ hope that no votes will be cast 
with levity, or because members have been 
asked to do so by earnest, honest women. 
[ warn them that thereis no stopping-place 
between the present recognition of the dif- 
ferent duties and responsibilities of the 
sexes and the obliteration of all political 
distinctions. I ask them not to vote for 
this measure because they think that the 
few hundred women who register at first 
will vote for moral questions—for prohib- 
ition, for instance. But let them ask 
themselves whether, when all women 
vote, this matter will tend to the better 
government of women, to the better condi- 
tion of women, and to the general improve- 
ment of society. 


At the close of Mr. Wolcott's remarks 
the further discussion of the bill was post- 
poned till the followlng day. We will con- 


tinue our report of the debate, next week. 


i. B. OB. 
Oo - 


DEATH OF MRS. GOV. DOWNEY. 


A noble life was ended in the dreadful 
accident which lately occurred at Tehachi- 
pa, Cal., on the Southern Pacifie railroad, 
when some twenty perished in the wrecked 
and burning sleepers. Among the lost 
was the wife of ex-Governor Downey, of 
Los Angeles, a native of the county and a 
noble representative of the old Spanish 
families. The cars were thrown down an 
embankment and immediately took fire. 
The night was intensely cold. Those who 
were rescued were more or less injured. 
Barefooted and in their night-clothes, they 
could do little to save those who called pit- 
eously for help from out the. burning 
débris. Before assistance arrived, nearly 
all the bodies were so far cremated as to 
make identification impossible. 

The iamentation for the honored and be- 
loved lady, whose generous heart and open 
hand had never failed the suffering, whose 
wise and gentle character had won admira- 
tion during her husband's administration, 
and made a large element in his success, 
has been wide and sincere. The Legislature 
adjourned out of respect to her memory; 
and the solemn high mass offered for the 
repose of her soul was attended by a large 
concourse of citizens. Many are in mourn- 
ing; the beautiful cathedral in which she 
took pride and delight has never held 
so sorrowful a service. 

Mrs. Downey had no children of her 
own, but was a mother to the children of 














Los Angeles; to the native and Indian fam- 
ilies who live on the Downey estates she 
was a counsellor anda friend. So simple, 
so friendly and sincere, it was only n 
she died that with one aceord he: good- 
ness was seen to be a moral greatness be- 
yond the ordinary measure of womanhood. 
Sal eee P. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MORMONISM. 


To the Editor of the Herald: My atten- 
tion has just been called to an editorial in 
your columns which criticises the woman 
suftragists for opposing the Willets bill. 
You say: “The suffragists would rather 
perpetuate the subjection of their sex un- 
der the alien barbarism of polygamy than 
to deprive the women of Utah of the right 
to vote, although it has been proved that 
female suffrage in the territory is one of 
the bulwarks of the church. ‘This may be 
logic of the womanish sort that is nine- 
tenths feeling ; but it limps—yes, draggles 
—in its conclusion.” 

The vote of the Mormon women is cast 
solid for the church. So is the vote of the 
Mormon men. One is as much a **bulwark” 
as the other. Ifit were proposed to dis- 
franchise the Mormon men and let the Mor- 
mon women go on voting, every newspaper 
would cry out against the absurdity and 
injustice of it. Then why abuse the suf- 
fragists for protesting against working the 
rule the other te 

So many ridiculous charges that the suf- 
fragists favor polygamy have lately ap- 
peared in the papers (not in the Herald) 
that I should be glad if you would give 
space to the following resolution, passed 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Jan. lith, 1882, before the Ed- 
munds bill became a law: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the admission of 
George Q. Cannon, a polygamist, as delegate from 
Utah, because he is living in open violation of the laws 
of the United States; that polygamists of both sexes 
should be disfranchised as criminals; but that the dis- 
franchisement of all the women of Utah, whether po- 
lygamists or not, while male polygamists are allowed 
to vote, would be a gross injustice, and should be resist- 
ed by the friends of equai rights. 

I do not know a single suffragist outside 
of Utah who favors polygamy. ‘The im- 
mense majority of suffragists would be 
heartily glad to see the strength of the 
Mormon Church broken. But to disfran- 
chise the less guilty half of Brigham 
Young's disciples, while the more guilty 
half goes on voting, does not seem to us a 





just means toward that good end. 


Boston, Feb. 20,1883. Lucy STONE. 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Letter from Hon, Jacob Bright,M.P. Twelve 
years’ successful voting of women. Same 
right since extended by Parliament last year 
(1882) to the women of Scotland. 














REFORM CLUB, PALL MALI, ) 
LONDON, Dec. 21, 1881. f 

Dear Sir: In reply to your enquiry on 
the subject of woman suffrage in England, 
I may say that women who are rate-pay- 
ers have always had the vote in England 
for local purposes. About ten years ago 
they were admitted by Act of Parliament 
to the municipal vote, and more recently 
still, onthe establishment of School Boards, 
women rate-payers vote equally with men, 
and also sit, when elected, as members of 
the Board. 

I know of no evil that has resulted from 
this éxtension of the franchise to women, 
unless it may be said that some of them 
are very poor and ignorant, and therefore 
ean be bought or improperly influenced on 
the election day. This is no doubt true of 
some women as of some men electors. The 
good of admitting women to vote is to my 
mind very clear. It tends to make them 
seek mformation, and it makes it the inter- 
est of those, whether men or women, who 
are well informed, to give tliem instrue- 
tion. A suitable education for girls is far 
more secure than it would otherwise have 
been, from the fact that women have votes 
for the school board and are members of 
the school board. 

I believe the day may soon come when 
women here will vote for members of Par- 
liament. ‘This will be good for women, and 
good for Parliament, and good for the 
country. It will be good for women be- 
cause, by giving them larger interests, it 
will raise them in mind and character. It 
will be good for Parliament because the 
members of Parliament will then see every 
question from every point of view; and it 
will be good for the country because we 
shall then have juster laws, and some great 
evils which it is now difficult to touch will 
be more easily handled. I am inclined to 
think that England will lead the United 
States on this great question. I write 
these few lines in haste, but I believe they 
state briefly what you wish me to express. 
Wishing you success in your efforts in this 
cause, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
— ooo —— 

Senator Foulke, of Wayne County, Ind., 
has offered a concurrent resolution recom- 
mending Senators and requesting Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Indiana to 
urge the passage of an amendment to 
the Constitution that the right of suffrage 
shall not be abridged on account of sex. 
It was referred to the Committee on Claims 
of Women. Wayne Co. is the banner 
county in Indiana for suffrage. Mrs. 
Louise V. Boyd and Dr. Mary F. Thomas 
live in that county. The latter especially 
was largely instrumental in the election of 
Senator Foulke, who is one of the most 
earnest and eloquent of the suffrage advo- 
cates. 


JACOB BRIGHT. 





———*- oo 

The Englishiroman’s Journal for Feb- 
ruary is at hand, replete with the report of 
work, as it usually is, and always giving 
us comfort by its steady front to the foe, 
and its excellent use of its facts. 

A LARGE stock of ladies’ and misses’ shopworn 
boots and shoes, at very low prices, at T. E. 
Moseley & Co.’s, 469 Washington Street. 








MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 










1883. 

Miss Susan Richardson..............+0+ $10 0» 
nes a 6s Beeesoocesescose - 100 
Miss Josephine M. Hicks.............+. 100° 
Mra. A. Babcock.....+.sseceses see 100 
Mrs. Uretta McAllister..... 100 
Mrs. W. F. ‘Temple .... 100 

A. M. Lougee...... 


M. J. Webster......... 
Mrs. Nancy CU. Gilman. 
Mrs. A. A. Fellows... 





Miss Sarah Whitney ...........ceseeees 100 
Miss Anne Whitney........ eoee + 100 
Mra. N.R. Whitney............ - 100 
Maria F. Walling...... eccccce sreeeeeees LOO 
Mr. Seth Hunt .....cccccccceses soeee 100 

re. TTT TTT seeeeees sees 100 
Mr. Elias Richarda,.........s.+++ coeeee 100 
Mra. Elizabeth Richards............ eeee 100 
Harvey Howes..... ° + 100 
Mrs. Abby B. Osbor - 100 





If any member has not been properly 
credited, we shall be very glad to receive 
notice of the omission, and will promptly 
correct the error. L. 8. 
a 
THE PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 





If we thought better government would 
be the result of extending the suffrage to 
women, we should not hesitate to favor 
the extension.—Boston Herald. 


There is much writing and speaking on 
the general subject of woman suffrage, just 
now, andthe women and their masculine 
supporters show much ability in the dis- 
cussion. The women ask only for what 
they ought to have, but we no more expect 
to witness their triumph than our Jewish 
friends expect to see the rebuilding of the 
Temple of Zion.—Boston Traveller. 


If the representatives of the woman suf- 
frage movement now at work under the 
gilded dome meet with success proportion- 
ed to the effort they are putting forth, the 
tide in their favor will rise higher than 
ever before in this State. They are doing 
some very earnest work this winter. The 
meetings are attended by a full force of el- 
oquent advocates, and they present their 
cases with power. We believe that they 
never appeared before in so full an array 
for battle.—Greenjield Gazette. ‘ 

There is a great deal said about the in- 
difference of women in the use of the 
school ballot. But it does not oceur to the 
astute persons who gather statistics in re- 
gard to woman's use of the recent power 
given her, to note how many men are in- 
different to the same right: and one that 
they have always held, too. The school- 
meetings in this city never assumed any 
considerable proportions until the women 
began to vote, and probably the same is 
true of other places.— Munistee ( Mich.) livr- 
ald. 


It may be frankly admitted, even by the 
most earnest opponents of woman suffrage, 
that the reply by Mrs. Claflin to the recent 
letter of Mr. D. A. Wasson, is bold and 
strong. Its force lies,as much as any- 
where, in the challenge thrown out to the 
opponents of the right of suffrage for 
women, to make good their principle that 
women are less adapted for political life 
than are men. Grant, it says, that suffrage 
is not aright, and that it is properly to be 
conferred only upon those who are fitted 
to contribute to good government, where is 
the proof that women will not improve the 
government? ‘The writer holds that, since 
such women as have taken part in public 
wYairs have frequently succeeded well. the 
burden of the proof of their incapacity 
rests upon those who inaintain that propo- 
sition. — Boston Advertiser. p 

The whole article of the Advertiser makes 
for suffrage, though it has another face. 
It is made in good temper, and tries to rea- 
son the case, and this is just what is need- 


ed, 
——--- +o 
30¥s’ AND YouTus’ Suopworn Boots, SHOES 
FAITERS, Ctc., at very low prices, at 'T. E. Mose- 
ley & Co.'s, 469 Washington Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 26, 3.30, 
P. M., Col. ‘T'. W. Higginson will speak. 








Dr. E. J. French will give another of her popu- 
lar Lectures to Ladies and Gentlemen at Berkeley Hall, 
corner of ‘Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Wednesday 
evening, Feb, 28, at 7.45. Subject, “How to live Long 
and Well.” Admission 25 cents. 

M’lle De Clare, at No. 5 Park Street, room 10, 
desires to announce that she does dressmaking in all 
its departments. ‘The most expensive and ornate, and 
also the plainer and cheaper goods. Her prices are 
according to the amount of work. Outside garments 
of any desired styles are made, and al! orders promptly 
attended to. 





Sunday, Feb. 25th, at the Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, Mra. 
Warren will speak at 3, on “ The Service of Mind.” 
Women invited. 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION ! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 





At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 


M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
Emily Y. Pope, “ C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. O'Leary, “ Lucy W. Abell, “ 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 
ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced. Designs 
copied or made to order at short notice. 


IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 


No. ad Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 








Boston, Mass. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 0 GROMFIELD ST. 
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